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OHLER of Kohler—symbol of quality, 

utility, beauty. You find it on practically 
every architect’s and contractor’s tongue—you 
find it in the minds of most housewives. No 
plumbing fixtures haye wider acceptance. 


Still, when Kohler sought a permanent solution 
to the problem of keeping its hundreds of job- 
bers informed, it put this problem up to Heinn 
Catalog Engineers. Their recommendations met 
with favor. A practical, economical, loose-leaf 
system was adopted. 


Now these jobbers, and through them thousands 
of dealers, are always posted on current prices, 


‘Kohler Uses Shia Service 


latest styles, and other vital facts concerning the 
Kohler line. 


This is but one example of the Heinn Loose-Leaf 
System of Cataloging successfully adapted to the 
needs of a great industry. There are hundreds 
of others. 


Perhaps your business, too, can be benefited by 
this modern selling aid. ‘There is no cost or ob- 
ligation in finding out. Write for details now! 


THE HEINN COMPANY 


Originators of the Loose Leaf System of Cataloging 
349 FLORIDA STREET, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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A REPUBLICAN administration 
is best for business.” “No, a 
Democratic administration is best 
for business.” The debate is as 
old as the parties themselves. 


Naturally we became curious 
about it. We wanted to know just 
what effect, favorable or unfavor- 
able, the election in November of 
either Mr. Hoover or Mr. Smith 

. might have upon the course of 
American business. 


The result of our curiosity is an 
article, based upon a study of 
America’s political and economic 
history for the past 60 years, that 
will interest business men who are 
busy now with merchandising and 
advertising plans for 1929. 


This article appears in the cur- 
rent issue of our miniature maga- 
zine, “Getting Results”—a month- 
ly publication devoted to sales and 
advertising topics and mailed with- 
out charge to business executives. 
Drop us a line on your business 
letterhead and we shall be glad to 
send the current and future issues. 


Green & VAN SANT 
ComMPANY 


Merchandising Counsel and Advertising 


First National Bank Building 


Baltimore, Maryland 
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They Say That— 


With the recent addition of several 
new lines—including Ry-Krisp, New 
Oata, Mapl-Flake, Checkr Rolled Oats 
and Checkr-corn Flake—the Ralston 
Purina Company, St. Louis, has en- 
larged its executive organization. 

R. A. BLACK is now vice-president in 
charge of the cereal department; H. 
BowMak, sales manager, cereal depart- 
ment; R. F. CLAYTON, manager, Ry- 
Krisp division; J. R. STEPHENSON, 
manager of Ralston and flour division ; 
A. B. SWEENEY, of flake division; S. 
L. TATE, oat division, and G. LoTu- 
ROP, manager cereal specialties forces. 
EpwarD T. HALL, vice-president, re- 
mains in charge of advertising. The 
company has just started an advettis- 
ing campaign in 124 newspapers. 


DONALD EPHLIN has become assistant 
director of advertising and sales pro- 
motion, in charge of publicity, for 
Grigsby-Grunow Company, Chicago, 
makers of Majestic radio receivers. 
Formerly, Mr. Ephlin was head of 
the research and field survey depart- 
ment of Retail Furniture Selling, Inc., 
a furniture trade publication, and was 
copy executive with R. E. Sandmeyer 
Agency in Chicago. 


C. A. GRANGER, for a number of 
years general sales manager of the 
American Hammered Piston Ring 
Company, has been appointed general 
sales manager of the Allbestos Cor- 
poration, New York, in charge of sales 
of Allbestos brake lining, clutch fac- 
ings, and allied products. 


A. E. KuLL has been appointed sales 
promotion manager of the Reo Motor 
Car Company, Detroit, effective No- 
vember 1. Mr. Kull has been man- 
ager of the Reo-Kull Motor Company, 
Oklahoma City, for the past two years. 


KENNETH E. REED, sales manager of 
the Federal Radio Corporation, Buf- 
falo, for the past three years, has been 
made assistant to LESTER E. NOBLE, 
president. For fifteen years, Mr. 
Reed was associated with the Victor 
wholesaling division of M. Steineit & 
Sons at Boston. 

W. R. MCALLISTER is now sales man- 
ager. He joined the Federal sales staff 
in December, 1926, and has been in 
the music and radio industries for sev- 
enteen years. 


JOHN S. Prescott has been promoted 
from treasurer to vice-president of the 
Postum Company, New York. Mr. 
Prescott became assistant general coun- 
sel of the company in 1916, secretary 
in 1922, and treasurer in 1924. He 
has been succeeded as treasurer by 
Louis A. ZAHRN, who has been assist- 
ant treasurer for the past six years. 


Howarp F. SmiTH has resigned as 
western sales manager of the General 
Tire & Rubber Company, and_ has 
formed the Howard F. Smith Com- 
pany at San Francisco, to operate as 
General distributors there. 


F. H. Ayres, vice-president of the 
Fisk Tire Company, Inc., Chicopee 
Falls, Massachusetts, has resigned eftec- 
tive at once. He has been with the 
company for twenty-five years. 


C. A. GUSTAFSON, for a number of 
years space buyer in farm papers and 
allied fields, is now sales promotion 
manager of the Weil Pump Company, 
Chicago. 


R. R. KLAUKE, formerly sales manager 
of the Blanton Company, St. Louis, 
has resigned to become district man- 
ager there of the R. M. Hollingshead 
Company, manufacturers of automobile 
chemicals. 
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Mistakes I Have Made tn 
Hiring Salesmen 


Without _ seri- 
ous inquiry into 
the reasons which 
prompted other 
sales executives to 
sidestep joining 
me in signed con- 
tributions on this 
topic, I have the 
hunch that each 
feels about as [ 
do—that mistakes 
are inevitable. 
My experience 
in making mistakes in hiring salesmen 
dates back to 1902, when a minor part 
of my work made me responsible for 
hiring salesmen to sell shoe machinery 
abroad and at home. Then, as now, I 
made mistakes—and this more than a 
quarter century of errors perhaps en- 
titles me to qualify as an expert. 

In my early hiring of salesmen I 
paid tribute to the length of time a 
man had sold ideas or merchandise. A 
youngster myself, I had instinctive be- 
lief that an older and experienced man 
must, of necessity, be better than a 
young and inexperienced man. In con- 
sequence, I hired men whose records 
would not have stood the type of scru- 
tiny which all of us today give the 
past performance of any applicant for 
1 salesman’s position. 

For, in hiring a salesman who has 
previously sold merchandise and with- 
out a conspicuously successful record, 
‘he probabilities are all against success. 
‘ do not hold with the school that se- 
‘ects for salesmen men “who are old 

nough to have seen their mistakes 
‘nd profited by them” unless there is 


conclusive evidence in their favor, The 
salesman who is not holding down a 
responsible territory at fifty years of 
age must supply proof positive in order 
to deserve a place on your sales force. 

In the early stages I had not learned 
to recognize the symptoms of the spas- 
modic salesman. Because he could sell 
himself to me through his glibness of 
tongue and knowledge of selling, I felt 
myself fortunate to secure at a reason- 
able salary a man who bore such con- 
vincing evidence of ability. Now I rec- 
ognize that once in a blue moon one of 
these artists can be caught, tamed and 
trained into a consistent performer— 
but only once in a blue moon. 

With other sales executives I now 
and then hire a man of this type—in 
hopes. The last one I wished on my- 
self bore all the earmarks of a poten- 
tial star salesman. He had personality 
plus. He had been graduated from one 
of the most famous colleges in the 
United States and received a Master’s 


BY WALTER F. WYMAN 


General Sales Manager, The Carter's 
Ink Company, Boston, Mass. 


degree in one of the finest universities 
of Europe. He admitted that he had 
wasted the five years since he had re- 
turned from abroad and with a dis- 
arming smile said that he realized that 
his family was rightly discouraged and 
hurt because of his failure to capitalize 
the investment in his education. 

As I told him when I hired him, 
‘‘Now that you are starting for a dis- 
tant territory after proving your ability 
to sell our merchandise, you have it in 
your power to live for a few weeks at 
our expense. You also have the op- 
portunity to cash in upon an education 
which, coupled with your personal 
abilities, can place you at the very top 
of our specialty salesmen within the 
next couple of years. Frankly, you 
look too good to be true—but remem- 
ber that if you lay down on the job 
you are simply making room for a 
good man to have a good position, so 


Whether or not we care to admit it, every sales 
executive charged with the responsibility of hiring 
men for the sales force errs in his judgment at times, 
and picks “lemons.” Mr. Wyman makes a true con- 
fession of his failures in this connection, and tells 
why he thinks certain types of men are poor risks 


to attach to the company payroll. 


Perhaps his 


experiences with men who didn’t pan out will help 
other sales managers to avoid the same pitfalls. 
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{The sales executive who yields to sympathy and hires a man because he pities him, is doing his house an in- 
injustice, himself an injustice, and the applicant an injustice, in a great majority of cases.” 


far as we are concerned, but you are 
throwing overboard what might prove 
to be the best tie-up you will ever be 
offered.” 

Here is another of my mistakes. He 
failed to fill the emergency gap which 
existed and, as I prophesied, made 
room for a good man. 

There may conceivably be some way 
correctly to envision the future of a 
prospective salesman of this type—but 
if so, it is the secret of some taciturn 
sales executive! The rest of us can 
only weigh each need against the 
highly profitable results in case such a 
type does make good and always re- 
member how long the odds are against 
making good. 

A common mistake of which I have 
largely freed myself is to place in the 
field a man who has shown conspicu- 
ous absence of that saving sense of 
proportion which is so necessary in 
business. Time and time again I have 
been saved from the error of placing 
such men in the field because of some 
comment they have made in connec- 


tion with our course of instruction and 
field trials. Certain parts of this 
routine are so obviously necessary that 
when a “pupil,” after deliberation, 
openly questions their value, I have 
learned that he seldom will make the 
grade when sent to the field. His 
judgment proved to be so warped that 
he is literally dangerous and his sense 
of proportion so lacking that he makes 
trouble with customers. 

One case of this kind springs to 
mind, One of a group of sixteen in 
training when told that he was rated 
at the bottom of the eligible list, 
promptly told me that this was all 
wrong and that he was the best man 
in the group only we placed too much 
importance on certain unessential parts 
of the training course “which did not 


amount to much anyway.” When it 
so chanced that although he had been 
told he was eligible, we did not place 
him in the field, he naturally sought 
another position—and then another— 
and then another—and in all he has 
been hired and fired by nine enter- 


prises in five years. Yet except for 
that unexpected reaction to my an- 
nouncement of his rating I would cer- 
tainly have given him a trial—and just 
as certainly have regretted it. 

Perhaps the most common failure on 
the part of executives is the hiring of 
men in face of their own inward be- 
lief that these men are not likable. 
Many a sales executive has felt him- 
self broadminded in hiring a man for 
whom he had no personal liking. Al! 
too often these men have been either 
complete failures in the field, or, 
worse still, have shown results jus: 
good enough to make it easy to retain 
them on the payroll although they 
were blocking the hiring for that ter- 
ritory of a far better man. 

Not once but several times I have 
made this mistake and without excep- 
tion have regretted it. Even the proved 
producer for someone else who, in 
spite of obvious qualifications, makes 
my back hair bristle with resentment, 
is a failure almost from the moment 

(Continued on page 126) 
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Dollar Business 


NE of the most remarkable 

examples of the power of ad- 

vertising, both magazine and 

direct-mail, is found in the 
growth of the Sanitarium Equipment 
Company, of Battle Creek, Michigan, 
which has built a million-dollar busi- 
ness in an exceptionally short time and 
without the aid of dealers or more 
than a handful of salesmen. 

The example is remarkable not only 
because of the magnitude of the vol- 
ume of sales established so quickly, 
but also because of the prices of the 
products sold in this way and of the 
prospects to whom they are sold. 
Briefly, the experience of this manu- 
facturer answers the questions, “Can 
an expensive product be sold by adver- 
tising alone?” ‘Can the most prom- 
inent people in the country be reached 
by advertising?” and “Will advertising 
alone build a big business?” 

The Sanitarium Equipment Com- 
pany manufactures “health exercisers,” 
ultra-violet ray apparatus, electric light 
bath cabinets, electric horses, and other 
physical therapy appliances. The price 
of the “Health Builder,” which is one 
of the biggest sellers, is $225, less 5 
per cent for cash; the ‘‘Sunarc Bath” 
sells for $150, less the same discount: 
a vibratory chair sells for $210; the 
mechanical horse costs more than a 
live one, being priced at $553, and 
other appliances are priced in the hun- 
dreds of dollars. 

Granting that the products are 
worth all they cost, and more, the fact 
remains that only wealthy and pretty 
well-to-do people can aftord to buy 


the hi ficon.. ~ “aig 
m, which complicates the sales a, 


problem — consid- 
erably, as every 
sales and adver- 

tising executive 7 , 
knows. 7 

Can such pros- 
nects be reached 
with a sales mes- 
ige, and if so, 
Ow? 

The Sanitarium 
‘quipment Com- 
piny reached 
tem by advertis- 
‘ng and sold 
tom through 


Advertising Built this Million- 


BY D. G. BAIRD 


The Sanitarium Equipment Company started adver- 
tising in quarter pages in a small list of magazines. 
Results were so profitable that half pages were tried. 
More profitable results encouraged the use of full 


pages. 


Sales increased from $27,000 in 1924 to 


$1,000,000 in 1927. Which proves that it doesn’t 
require a fortune to start national advertising. 


Cains 
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When the story of 
Coolidge’s mechan- 
ical horse broke the 
company was del- 
uged by orders. 


the same medium. It 
reached the wealthiest 
and the most prominent 
people in the entire 
country — and it sold 
them, too. Its list of 
owners reads like 
“Who's Who in Amer- 
ica” or like the social 
register of every large 
city in the country. Just 
offhand it would be 
easier to name the big 
business men of the 
country who have not 
bought one or more of 
the Sanitarium Equip- 
ment Company's prod- 
ucts than it would to 
name those who have. 

Perhaps, after all, it 
was well that _ this 
manufacturer did start 
selling without the aid 
of dealers or salesmen. 
It would have been 
difficult, to say the 
least, to reach the class 
of prospects it did reach 
if it had undertaken to 
sell in any other way. 
As it was, the company 
relied upon direct mail, 
then a combination of 
magazine advertising 
and direct mail. Later, 
it began to employ an 
occasional salesman to 
demonstrate its appli- 
ances. Now it is turn- 
ing to dealers for the 
first time. 

The Sanitarium 
Equipment Company 
(Cont'd on page 140) 


The Sales Manager Who Gets 


Contributing to This Discussion: 


E. R. Gardner 
George H. Read 
H. N. Crawford 


C. P. Constantine 


Earnest Elmo Calkins 
Ernest I. Mitchell 


L. A. Crowell 
Emil Brisacher 
R. E. Sandmeyer 


Sherwood C. Moss 


Em. 


Gardner 


Secretary, Gardner 
Advertising Co., 
St. Lonis, Mo. 


OME sales managers are prone to 
regard themselves or ‘to act as 


though they regarded themselves 

only as managers of salesman. 
Personal selling occupies the greater 
part of their attention and other forms 
of selling are apt to be regarded as 
more or less necessary but unimpor- 
tant adjuncts. 

Advertising has a definite and im- 
portant place to fill in most sales pro- 
motion programs. The sales manager 
performs his duties most efficiently 
who takes the broad view and regards 
himself as the executive charged with 
selling his company’s product through 
the employment and proper coordina- 
tion of any and all means of sales 
promotion applicable to the situation 
at hand. This implies a proper valu- 
ation of advertising effort, intelligent 
and sympathetic supervision of its use 
when such use is warranted and the 
working out of proper coordination be- 
tween personal selling and advertising. 
The two should never be antagonistic 
but always supplementary, to be used 
together in the attainment of the goal 
of iarger sales. 

It helps the advertising agency tre- 
mendously when the sales manager 
takes the agency into his confidence, 
makes his objectives and his problems 
understood and gives the agency the 
facts which it needs before it can be 
of constructive help. 

Any advertising campaign is labor- 
ing under a tremendous handicap if 
the sales manager regards advertising 


as an enemy and a rival of personal 
selling instead of an ally and a help, 
if it is prepared without complete 
knowledge of the entire sales situa- 
tion, or if it is prepared “to order’’ to 
fit specifications laid down by the sales 
manager. Any advertising agen 
worthy of the name should be able 
to offer many constructive suggestions 
if given all the facts and an oppor- 
tunity. 

This is not a plea that advertising 
should always be used. It is not a plea 
that it should be given an unduly large 
place in sales promotion plans. It is 
a plea that it be considered on its 
merits and, when called for and used, 
that it be made an integral part of the 
plans and that it be capitalized and 
made the most of and not just “tagged 
along.” 


By 
George H. 
Read 


Benson, Gamble, 
Johnson & Read, 
Chicago 


NE phase of cooperation that 

we have asked of sales man- 

agers is to put our name on 

their mailing lists so that we 

receive ail information that is sent to 

each salesman. ‘That includes letters 

as well as bulletins and house organs. 

In that way the agency is kept in close 

touch with practically all the develop- 

ments in the sales department and can 

not only offer constructive sales sug- 

gestions more frequently, but can make 

the advertising function more effec- 
tively for the salesmen. 

Conferences of sales managers with 

salesmen might also frequently in- 

(Continued on page 128) 
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By 
Ernest I. 
Mitchell 


President, Mitchell-Faust 
Advertising Co., 
Chicago 


F the sales manager wants to co- 

operate whole-heartedly with the 

advertising agency, he should 

give the agency all information 
which a good patient would give his 
physician that will enable the adver- 
tising agency to properly prescribe and 
work in the interest of the sales man- 
ager’s company. 

Some sales managers have the knack 
of getting the maximum service from 
an agency while other sales managers 
lack that knack, with the result that the 
agency service is not as complete as it 
might and should be. 

A sales manager should be tactful 
and considerate and possess full 
knowledge of his business and be 
open-minded in his discussions with 
his agency. 


By 
Earnest Elmo 
Calkins 


President, Calkins 
& Holden, New 
York City 


HE time has gone by when the 

sales manager thinks it neces- 

sary to hold himself aloof from 
the advertising of his company 

and the agency that prepares it. Not 
only does the modern sales manager 
work in close cooperation with the 
agency, but he frequently directs the 
advertising and the advertising man- 


ll 


ager is his assistant. In large cor- 
porations where the president and 
higher officers cannot be so closely in 
touch with advertising and sales as in 
a smaller organization, this is essential, 
because no advertising can succeed 
without cooperation of the sales force. 

My experience covers twenty-five 
years, and I can give you an incident 
at each end of the quarter-century 
which will show the great change that 
has come over sales managers in this 
day. 

When I was beginning advertising 
work we made a plan for a manufac- 
turer of hardware which was intended 
to stimulate inquiries from promising 
dealers who might become good dis- 
tributors of the house’s products. This 
consisted of a direct and intensive mail 
series sent to a selected list of names, 
something that was far more novel in 
that early day than can be conceived 
nowadays. After the work had been 
going on for some time, accompanied 
by considerable silence on the part of 
our client, one of us went to Phila- 
delphia to call upon the sales manager 


effective method of impressing upon 
the grocer that the product he sold 
was now put out in a new can which 
was easy to open. The old can was 
just a common tin can that had to be 
opened with a can opener and there 
had been some criticism on this ac- 
count. The new can did not look 
greatly different, but it was one of 
those cans sealed up with thin tin, 
which could be opened without trouble 
or danger. The point was to impress 
the grocer with the importance of the 
change. The advertising agent's 
plan was as follows:—The traveling 
salesman’s advance card consisted of 
a large manila tag to which was 
fastened a common ten-cent can open- 
er. The legend on the tag read, ‘Be 
sure and keep this until I come. I 
will call at your store about ........ ‘ 
Then followed the date. , The grocer’s 
curiosity was piqued, and he carefully 
put the can opener where he could 
find it quickly. When the salesman 
called the first thing he asked was, 
“Where’s that can opener?” The 
grocer eagerly got it down. The sales- 


Ten prominent advertising agents tell what the sales 
manager can do to insure the success of any adver- 
tising campaign and how the agency needs the facts 
which the sales manager can supply. They cite here 
some examples of advertising successes which were 
made possible by the close coordination between the 
sales manager and advertising agency. Every adver- 
tising plan can be improved by following these ideas. 


and see how the thing was working 
out. 

We led up to the subject, and 
the sales manager said that the adver- 
tising had not been any good; that he 
had not sold any more goods. 

“Didn’t you get any replies?” we 
asked. 

“Replies? Look here,” and he 
pulled open a large desk drawer that 
was just packed with letters. He said: 

“They come in every day, but I 
ain’t got no time to read them. Why, 
it would take all my time to answer 
these letters that your advertising has 
brought in.” 

Recently a sales manager consulted 
his advertising agent in regard to some 


man went to the back door of the 
store and threw it as far as he could, 
and then he turned to the grocer and 
said: 

“You'll never need that again. 
Look here,” and he opened up his 
case and showed the new can and 
how easily it could be opened with- 
out the aid of a can opener or any 
other device, and thus the grocer 
learned in a way that he would not 
forget about an improvement in pack- 
aging goods, which he certainly passed 
on to his customers. 

Only a close and sympathetic rela- 
tion between the sales department and 
the advertising agency would evolve 
such plans as this. 
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the Most Out of Advertising 


By 
C. P. 


Constantine 


President, Botsford- 
Constantine Company, 
Seattle, Wash. 


HERE are two phases of this 
question of cooperation between 
the sales manager and the ad- 
vertising agency. 

One, in which an advertiser is not 
particularly enthusiastic about adver- 
tising, although he consents to an ad- 
vertising campaign and passes on his 
lukewarm attitude to his sales man- 
ager. In this case, the advertising 
agency is working against what seem- 
ingly appears to be the policy of the 
house. In a measure, the advertising 
agent is beaten before he starts. And 
unless the sales manager is himself en- 
thusiastically behind the advertising, 
with the agency, advertising is bound 
to be unsatisfactory. 

The other instance is when the ad- 
vertiser is enthusiastic, but the sales 
manager feels that the advertising 
agency is competing with his job. Most 
of our successful advertising accounts 
are those in which the sales manager 
is enthusiastically behind the advertis- 
ing. In every one of these instances 
the advertising and sales are most ef- 
fective, and notable increases are the 
result. 

The real solution of this thing is for 
the sales manager and advertising 
agent to use the advertising campaign 
on a quota basis. For instance, if the 
sales for 1928 are one million dollars 
for a certain fixed advertising and 
sales expenditure, then plans should 
be made for an increase in sales the 
following year. Say the quota is set 
for one hundred thousand or a hun- 
dred and fifty thousand increase in 
1929 over 1928, this would be a ten 
or fifteen per cent increase. And the 
advertiser permits a ten or fifteen per 
cent increase in sales and advertising 
expenditure. If the advertising agency 
can ever succeed in putting over this 
kind of a plan, one year will convince 
any sales manager of the wisdom of 
such a plan, and he will enthusiasti- 
cally assist the advertising agency in 
every possible way to obtain the de- 
sired goal. 

This, in my estimation, is the most 
effective way of gaining the whole- 
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hearted support of the sales depart- 
ment for the advertising and the ad- 
vertising agency. The question, then, 
is not so much the question of adver- 
tising as the question of sales. The 
sales department has an incentive to 
renewed enthusiasm every year. 


By 
Emil 
Brisacher 


President, Emil Brisacher 
G Staff, San Francisco, 
Calif. 


HE sales manager is usually the 
key man in an advertising cam- 
paign, because today few adver- 
tising campaigns produce the 
maximum results unless they are thor- 
oughly merchandised to the trade. 
Oftentimes sufficient business can be 
obtained through advance merchan- 
dising of the campaign to pay a large 
percentage of the advertising costs. 
The sales manager usually sits with 
his finger on the pulse of the cam- 
paign. He knows what is producing 
and what is not going over. He knows 
the plans of competitors and can sense 
coming merchandising moves. In other 
words, he is the listening post that 
can make advertising agency service 
most valuable through enthusiastic 
cooperation. 


By 
Sherwood 
C. Moss 


Secretary, The 
Moss-Chase Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


T is to be expected that the sales 
manager whose time and efforts 
are concentrated upon the selling 
of his products is much more 
sales-minded than advertising-minded. 
It is the obligation of the advertising 
manager or the advertising agent to 
get the sales manager off his “spot” 
frequently and carry him to a higher 
viewpoint where he can vision the 
whole problem of selling, which in- 
cludes advertising ammunition. 

In our experience the chief difficulty 
with sales managers in their coopera- 
tion with agencies seems to have been 
their lack of appreciation that the ad- 
vertising agent needed to be furnished 
or to otherwise obtain most, if not all, 
the information going over the sales 
managet’s desk week after week. This 
information includes comments from 
customers and salesmen on selling and 
advertising policies, distribution and 
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sales reports by individua! territories 
as well as by the whole, and other de- 
tails which* should help the advertis- 
ing manager or agent base his work on 
these actual sales facts. 

We require from all clients with 
whom we do business regular reports 
of sales as well as advertising returns 
and we request carbons or duplicates 
of interesting criticisms or sidelights 
on sales and advertising work. In 
other words, we try to base our coop- 
eration on the merchandising policy 
and plans of a business rather than 
upon the mere preparation and place- 
ment of advertising. Such a course is 
vital, we believe, to the successful use 
of advertising in sales work. 


By 
R.E. 


Sandmeyer 


President, R. E. 
Sandmeyer & Co., 
Chicago 


HE salés managet’s cooperation 

begins with the planning of 

the campaign. He can’t, with 

complete success, be sandwiched 
in later; and he can’t put on a ready- 
made advertising and selling suit and 
function whole-heartedly and _ ener- 
getically. If he hasn’t an idea of 
where his company’s going and how 
it’s going to get there—and furnish 
information, ask questions, and ex- 
press opinions accordingly—he’d bet- 
ter get busy. The planning of a cam- 
paign is his opportunity. 

In making the campaign a real and 
integral part of his sales organization 
the sales manager has another oppor- 
tunity: in the office; with his sales- 
men; and with his customers. If he 
doesn’t know how, farsighted cooper- 
ation will make him ask how and in- 
sist on being shown how. He must 
realize that advertising isn’t a plaster 
that he can put on his back and on 
the backs of his salesmen and expect 
miracles or even cures. It’s a way of 
working; a way of getting more and 
better saleswork done. Not an or- 
phan that’s been added to the sales 
organization. 

For one thing, he has the respon- 
sibility of making his salesmen feel the 
way he and the company do about 
the advertising campaign. To get 
anywhere, his men not only have to 
want it but have to be able to use it. 
That means instruction in some way 
that really instructs. In that connec- 
tion, there is no better way than tak- 
ing the men one at a time and selling 
them on what it means and what it 
does in terms of their own territories. 
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Much of this work can be and should 
be done long before advertising be- 
comes actual. 

It’s obvious that every sales man- 
ager should be building up his organ- 
ization toward advertising whether or 
not his company ever advertises. The 
organization that’s ready for advertis- 
ing is certain to be a sound, effective 
organization. The organization that’s 
not ready for advertising is equally 
certain to be lacking in many respects 
that make for success; that are essen- 
tial to success. This is simply a matter 
of good business. And, take it by and 
large, the biggest and most evident 
cooperation a sales manager can give 
his advertising agency is the most 
natural thing; a structure with the 
elements, principles and policies of 
good business at work. 

Aside from that, the most helpful 
cooperation a sales manager can give 
is an understanding of advertising it- 
self. Not of technical details, but of 
the powers, functions and operations 
of advertising. Then, and then only, 
will he and his agency know that they 
are thinking, talking and working to 
the same end. Then, and only then, 
can they work effectively together and 
get things done. 

And that is the mast natural coop- 
eration of all. Every sales manager, 
whether he likes it or not, is either 
competing with or against advertising. 
He should make it his business to 
know what it is that is giving him a 
licking or that can so greatly multiply 
his success. The great sales manager 
of today is the one who can make ad- 
vertising a real and proper part of 
the business. If he hasn’t the actual- 
ity of advertising to work with, in the 
form of pages-in-the magazines, he 
can and should make use of the prin- 
ciples and methods that make adver- 
tising successful; and that, applied to 
a business, multiply greatly the suc- 
cess of that business. 


By 
H. N. 
Crawford 


Chairman of the Board, 
Freeze, Vogel, Crawford, 
Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 


ROM my experience as an ad- 

vertising agency executive, I can 

say that there is a vast difference 

between the cooperation  re- 
ceived from some sales managers as 
compared with others. 

There is the type of sales manager 
who really wants no help on sales and 
prefers to keep his advertising entirely 

(Continued on page 128) 


Letters to Head Off Competition 


Between Salesmen’s Calls 


HE preparation of letters to pre- 

cede the salesmen, to pave the 

way for him into the prospect’s 

office, is relatively simple be- 

cause the deck has been shuflled, and 

no cards have been dealt. Much the 

same thing can be written to all mem- 
bers of any group of prospects. 

But when the salesman has made his 
first call, special circumstances and con- 
ditions enter. Ideally, each prospect 
should be followed up by a letter that 
picks up the threads of the sales pres- 
entation given in the individual case. 
The firms, though, that are equipped 
to handle each sales contact individual. 
ly by correspondence are few. Let us, 
then, first analyze the problem, then 
see if we can come upon any general- 
izations that will help us to mass our 
prospects into classifications, so that we 
can send after each salesman a letter 
that will clinch the strong points made 
by the salesman, add some point that 
should have been made, and—if the 
occasion allows—keep the door open 
* for a subsequent call. 

Every sale owes its consummation to 
a very few main issues. These are the 
sales points on which the sale actually 


BY LAWRENCE C. LOCKLEY 


Do your prospects sit and dream over the merits of 
your product after your salesmen have left their 


offices? Well, hardly. 


Competition comes in and 


sings a siren song, and the buyer grows cold on your 
proposition before the next call. In this article Mr. 
Lockley tells how to make a letter preserve the 
buyer’s interest and prepare him for the next 


talk. 


hinges. If it is an office chair that we 
are selling there may be a single fea- 
ture, a peculiarly shaped back that 
makes the chair comfortable for the 
user when he writes at a desk, that lifts 
it above competitive chairs. This fea- 


Dear Sir: 


His letters are adaptable to many lines. 


ture of design may justify several sales 
appeals: economy, through the greater 
output of unfatigued workers, personal 
comfort, style, etc. 

When the salesman puts his propo- 
sition before the prospect, particularly 


I inclose a summary of the results of a test 
made in the University Psychological Labora- 
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tory showing the increase in output of work 
. resulting from the use of our chairs 


‘This report ought to be of interest to you 
because it ties in so closely with the studies 
you have made in your Analysis Department, 


Just after I left your office yesterday, I 
called on Scott and Dunbar -- who have used 
our chairs for a little more than a year. 

They tell me that in their routine departments 
the chairs have brought them an increase in 
output of 7%, and at the same time have in- 
creased accuracy of work and decreased time 
lost through sickness. 


I hope you will have a little time tomorrow; 
I'd like to use their permission to go over 
the figures in detail with you. 


Pia. 


If the salesman can send a Same Silents to the prospect the day 
after the call, he retains and even increases his initial advantage. 
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if the order is large enough to pre- 
clude a snap judgment placing, the 
salesman is likely to do a great deal of 
talking. Not being omniscient, or 
clairvoyant, the salesman cannot know 
from the start just what main issue will 
decide the sale. He therefore covers 
every point he can; it may be that he 
doesn’t learn until he has nearly fin- 
ished his presentation of arguments. 
He leaves his prospect in a welter of 
ideas, without a clear-cut realization of 
the basic issues. It may be, in the 
case of the chair we have been consid- 
ering, that the salesman has stressed 
personal comfort and style sufficiently 
to obscure the point that interests the 
individual prospect most—speeding up 
of work in some department by means 
of the more comfortable chair. 


Increasing an Advantage 


Therefore, the prospect is left in a 
mood likely to be receptive to the ad- 
vances of competing salesmen. If the 
salesman can send a letter like the fol- 
lowing to the prospect the day after 
the call, he retains, and even increases, 
his initial advantage: 

Dear Sir: 

I enclose a summary of the results of 
a test made in the University Psycho- 
logical Laboratory showing the in- 
crease in output of work resulting 
from the use of our chairs. 

This report ought to be of interest 
to you because it ties in so closely with 
the studies you have made in your 
Analysis Department. 

Just after I left your office yesterday 
I called on Scott and Dunbar—who 
have used our chairs for a little more 
than a year. They tell me that in their 
routine departments the chairs have 
brought them an increase in output of 
7 per cent, and at the same time have 
increased accuracy of work and de- 
creased time lost through sickness. 

I hope that you will have a little 
time tomorrow; I’d like to use their 
permission to go over the figures in de- 
tail with you. 

Very truly yours, 

The vitalizing effect of such letters 
as this on the work of salesmen is ap- 
parent. And such situations are cap- 
able of much less individual treatment. 
The Dictaphone sales branch whose 
letters were quoted in a previous ar- 
ticle, used the following form letter 
—though individually typed each time 
—during the currency of the bulletin 


mentioned in the letter on all prospects 


who needed a breathing-spell: 
Dear Sir: 

Anything I am able to tell you 
about the Dictaphone you are quite 
likely to regard with reservations. 

I am inclosing a copy of a recent 
Forbes Bulletin that needs no reserva- 


tion and that tells the story even more 
frankly than I could. 

I have blue-penciled several parts of 
it that I think will be of particular in- 
terest to you. 

I am looking forward to another 
ten-minute talk with you. 

Very truly yours, 

In the bulletin that was inclosed 
were outlined the salient advantages of 
the appliance. Coming from an im- 
partial source, its sales value was high. 

This type of follow-up letter—that 
is, the letter that restresses the main 
issues on which the sale hinges— 
should follow every important sales 
call. Not only is it advantageous in- 
trinsically, but it has a relative value, 
since the practice is consistently fol- 
lowed by very few firms. The sales- 
man who has the advantage of such 
letter cooperation stands out from his 
competitors in the prospect’s mind. 

It is obvious that such letters are not 
worth the effort for low-price com- 
modities that must be sold in one call. 
Further, for the line of products that 
has regular, periodic representation by 
salesmen—as, for instance, foods and 
hardwares—the scheme must be re- 
adapted. But for the specialty article 
of high enough price to allow the 
slight cost, the practice is effective. 


“In Conference” Prospects 


The same follow-up tactics can be 
brought to bear on the prospect who is 
chronically out or in conference. This 
letter will witness: 

Dear Sir: 

I have tried several times since I 
wrote you a week ago to reach you by 
telephone; each time I found that you 
were out. 

Any man who is out of the office as 
much as you will find the Dictaphone 
of double value, because he will have 
to make extra good use of the time 
that he is in the office. 

Further, it is quite probable that he 
would have, or at least to find it very 
convenient, to do a great deal of his 
dictating at the time when he cannot 
count on having a stenographer in the 
office. 

I think that you will be very much 
interested in the advantages that I can 
show you the Dictaphone will give 
you. Since you are out so much, I 
wonder if it wouldn’t be more con- 
venient for you to notify me by post- 
card the time you would like to see 
me, or at least, the time I can reach 
you by telephone. 

I am inclosing a government post- 
card. Just let me know the best time 
to find you. 

Very truly yours, 

Here, the use of a follow-up letter 

allows the salesman to make actual 


capital of what would otherwise be an 
almost insurmountable handicap. It 
will be noticed that the letter—though 
it has all the earmarks of an individ- 
ually dictated _communication—can 
regularly be used under the same cit- 
cumstances. It is a form letter with- 
out the disadvantageous generality of 
the usual form letter. 

The next letter—though not capable 
of extensive use—is included because 
of the side-light it throws on the same 
quickness to take advantage of what 
would usually be considered a disad- 
vantage. 

Dear Sir: 

When I called your office today to 
find when I could see you, your secre- 
tary told me that you had left for the 
convention at Yosemite. 

Although that postpones my inter- 
view with you, I am glad you have 
gone because it gives me a chance to 
drive home several of the advantages 
of the Dictaphone. 

You are probably listening to sev- 
eral very interesting meetings each 
day; you are probably hearing speakers 
who give you ideas that you will be 
developing for the next year in your 
office in Los Angeles. But all this good 
information comes in a rush. You 
come in at night, sit around during the 
evening, letting go, forgetting entire- 
ly probably at least a third or a half of 
the information you receive. 

If you had a Dictaphone with you, 
in just a few minutes each evening you 
could dictate the high-lights of your 
day’s gleanings; then, when you come 
back to Los Angeles you could have 
before you, the day after you arrive, a 
concise transcript of the ideas you are 
anxious to keep from your convention. 


Special Sales Point 


I don’t know whether you know or 
not, but any time a Dictaphone user is 
traveling, he is given a card of intro- 
duction to all our offices. We have 
offices in all the principal cities, And 
he has a Dictaphone placed at his dis- 
posal at any time he likes. That is a 
matter of great convenience, particu- 
larly if you are going to do any more 
convention traveling. 

This is just one of any number of 
uses the Dictaphone can be to you. 

I am looking forward to that inter- 
view with you when you come back to 
Los Angeles and get some of the sur- 
plus work caught up. While you are 


catching up with that work, just keep - 


in mind the fact that with a Dicta- 
phone on your desk you could get 
caught up in about half the time. 
I shall telephone you when you re- 
turn. 
Very truly yours, 
(Continued on page 137) 


These 
Facts Cry 
for 


Railroad 


Advertising 


BY HENRY J. WRIGHT 


VERY year the Western Rail- 

way’s Committee on Public Re- 

lations gets out a book which is 

a veritable store of information 
about American railroads. This book 
supplies in great detail all the facts 
required for a thorough understanding 
of the service the companies render 
and the conditions under which they 
do their work. It is directed pri- 
marily to the shipping and traveling 
public, railway employes, and invest- 
ors in railway securities. 

Actually the book has a much broad- 
er scope. No man who knows any- 
thing about salesmanship, including 
advertising, could ask for a better mass 
of facts upon which to base general 
selling talk for the railroad case. Nor 
would any expert in the field of sales- 
manship easily find an industry which, 
by reason of inadequate use of this 
material, is in more urgent need of 
what he has been trained to do. 

This is not to say that any particu- 
lar railroad lacks energy or intelli- 
gence in bringing to public atcention 
the service it is prepared to perform. 
There is keen competition among the 
tailroads for all the transportation 
business going, and no one seriously 
questions their ability and determina- 
tion to get their respective shares. 
That is-the duty of traffic managers 
and passenger agents who as a class 
are by no means deficient in selling 
ability. 

But the main difficulties of the rail- 
roads as a body are not concerned with 
this aspect of their work. Sound 


transportation is vital to industry. 
Goods must be moved if they are to 
be disposed of. In almost every other 
c rail of his.business the manufacturer 
0: merchant or producer of raw ma- 
teial may pinch and pare in efforts 


to reduce costs. But when it 
comes to reaching markets with 
what he has to sell, no ingenuity 
will help him to reduce the distance 
between output and consumer. The 
haul can be neither avoided nor cur- 
tailed, and it must be paid for. 
Like every other industry, the 
railroad industry must meet compe- 
tition from without. Motor trucks 
are taking part of the shorthaul 
freight traffic and buses and private 
automobiles have encroached on 
passenger business. Improved in- 
land waterways threaten to become 
an increasing factor in moving 
goods. The airplane may eventual- 
ly have to be considered as a rival. 
But these are at worst mere flea 
bites on the railroad body. Irrita- 
ting im some cases, perhaps, they 
are stimulating rather than destruc- 
tive. In the long run, according to 
most competent observers, they are 
more likely, as feeders and connect- 


In “Railroad Facts” is 
amassed all the ammu- 
nition needed for a suc- 
cessful assault on the 
ramparts of ignorance 
and prejudice which 
hem the railroads in. 
An advertising cam- 
paign is sorely needed. 
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ing links, to be helpful than harmful 
to the railroad. 

The resistance that affects the rail- 
roads is not in their own proper field 
of transportation. It is to be found 
in the critical attitude of the people at 
large, an attitude based largely on ig- 
norance or misunderstanding of the 
facts marshaled in the railroad year 
book. The feud is an old one. It be- 
gan in the pioneer days of the trans- 
continental lines when lavish land 
grants aroused suspicion of special 
privilege and the great builders, con- 
ironted by extraordinary difficulties, 
ran rough shod over every obstacle, 
buying legislatures where enabling leg- 
islation could not be otherwise ob- 
tained and selling securities of prob- 
Jematical value. 

Jay Gould’s manipulation of Erie 
stock did not mitigate the rancor nor 
was its bitterness assuaged by the fabu- 
lous public-be-damned Vanderbiltism. 
Every railroad opposition to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission hindered 
the rapprochement promised by Fed- 
eral regulation, and Theodore Roose- 
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vertising mediums to set forth the case 
of the railroads after the manner of 
the American Telephone Company, to 
whose work in this field is generally 
ascribed that company’s comparative 
immunity from demagogic attack. 

The eastern and western associa- 
tions of railroad executives made half- 
hearted attempts to disseminate useful 
information through their public rela- 
tions committees, which relied for the 
most part on various forms of press 
agency and lectures in rural communi- 
ties. But it has long been evident 
that measures of this kind were mere 
puttering with a problem that de- 
manded for its solution a candid 
exposition of the whole subject by the 
methods which other industries have 
employed in like circumstances. 

Everyone is familiar with the suc- 
cess of the associated advertising of 
the cement makers, the copper and 
brass interests, the paint and varnish 
men, the florists, the citrus fruit grow- 
ers, the laundrymen, the salmon pack- 
ets, the electric light companies and 
many others of similar character. 


If the public knew the facts in this year book of 
railroad information, published by the Western 
Railways’ Committee on Public Relations, there 
would be an enormous increase in railroad investors, 
a big decrease in damage claims and lawsuits, less 
harmful legislation and an increase in earnings. The 
only way to get the story to the public is through a 
presentation of the facts in this book by advertising. 


velt’s exposure of the rebate and free 
pass abuses added fuel to the embers 
of popular dissatisfaction. 

A better feeling grew out of the 
heroic efforts of the railroads to re- 
habilitate their service after the de- 
structive interval of Government opera- 
tion during the World War. When in 
1923 the business world realized that 
the companies had gone so far (at 
great expense) as to provide reliably 
expeditious transportation, free from 
ruinous delays in delivery of goods, an 
era of distinctly friendly relations be- 
tween the railroads and the public 
seemed to be assured. 

But of this propitious situation the 
railroads as an industry took no ade- 
quate advantage. A few of them, 
notably the Illinois Central and the 
Louisville and Nashville, have ad- 
dressed themselves to the task of im- 
proving the public relations of the 
roads by using space in popular ad- 


Those associations are relatively small. 
They had no latent or aroused hos- 
tility to contend with. But outside 
these differences their problem was like 
that of the railroads—to secure accep- 


tance of their efforts to minister to ° 


public welfare on a business basis. 
They have demonstrated that in union 
for common interest there are strength 
and advantage which in no wise inter- 
fere with independent competitive 
action. They have dealt directly 
with the public at large, seeking by 
declaration of their purpose to remove 
harmful prejudices and to establish a 
favorable disposition toward goods 
and services offered. For the profit of 
all their members they cultivated 
friendly relations with the people 
based, not on special pleading, but on 
understanding that grows out of spe- 
cial knowledge. 

It is this more than anything else 
that the railroads must have if they are 


to expand and do their part in per- 
petuating American prosperity. If 
they have lost ground lately, as their 
best friends declare they have, it is 
because they have failed to get their 
story into the minds of the people. 
That story the year book of Railroad 
Facts tells fully and convincingly. But 
of what avail are facts and figures 
demonstrating maximum efficiency at 
minimum cost if the great masses of 
the people whose voice is the voice of 
public opinion have no chance to be- 
come familiar with them? 


General Advertising Needed 


Deep-rooted prejudices nourished 
by demagogues through three-quarters 
of a century cannot be eradicated by 
reference books which are consulted 
only by the relatively few who are 
directly interested. Shippers and 
travelers, employers and investors to 
whose attention the book of Railroad 
Facts may be called may be moved to 
study its contents in connection with 
their own peculiar affairs. But their 
reaction, however favorable, will ac- 
complish little as long as the rank and 
file of the voters remain uninstructed 
and therefore susceptible to political 
appeal that plays on ignorance and 
easily stirred passions. 

Every industry, whatever its claim 
to popular support, must work out its 
own salvation by the best means avail- 
able. Even the chains that by price in- 
ducements have made their way at an 
astonishing rate find it advisable to 
build up their prestige by national 
advertising designed to give to the 


people a clear idea of the business - 


principles on which they work. The 
same is true of most large corporations 
that depend for their success on the 
public attitude toward their products 
or services. 

The railroad industry is a conspicu- 
ous exception and in spite of the fact 
that its service is indispensable it finds 
itself relatively poor in the asset of 
voluntary good will which most other 
industries regard as their most valu- 
able possession. 

In Railroad Facts it has amassed in 
great abundance all the ammunition 
needed for a successful assault: on the 
ramparts of ignorance and prejudice 
which hem it in. But for all the ef- 
fective use that is made of this ma- 
terial the industry might as well be 
powerless to change the situation. 


Ed F. Corbin, director of circulation 
of the Meredith Publishing Company 
for the past six years, has become di- 
rector of promotion and sales, a new 
post. Hadar Ortman will be director 
of operations and finance. 
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How Schools of Business Can 


Help Sales Managers BY WILLIAM JABINE 


Do you want to know how competitive products 
are selling in certain territories? Do you want an 
unbiased measure of consumer acceptance for your 
product; a better market analysis; a check-up of 
distribution? Then perhaps this story of the work 
of the schools of business and the researches they are 
carrying on will help, for it shows how advertisers, 
agencies, publishers and trade associations are using 
the students of business schools for research work. 


IME was—and not exactly in 

the misty depths of the past— 

when business and the colleges 

were rather militantly certain 
that they had precious little in com- 
mon. Business admitted that the col- 
leges and universities had a place in 
the scheme of things, but as workable 
tools for the furtherance of business 
they were not highly regarded. The 
colleges, in turn, dropped remarks 
about the crass materialism of the busi- 
ness world and too often assumed a 
patronizing attitude toward the money- 
makers in the market-place. Now and 
then they came in contact, notably 
when the newly commissioned captain 
of industry discovered that one of the 
perquisites of his rank was the privi- 
lege of contributing cold, hard ma- 
terial cash for the advancement of 
collegiate learning. He usually con- 
tributed, as there is nothing more per- 
suasive than an able university presi- 
dent, but he rarely did so with any 
idea that he was aiding the progress 
of American business. He regarded 
business and the universities as 
separate and distinct institutions, each 
doing its own part in its own way. He 
was positive that business was per- 
forming a useful function, and he al- 
lowed himself to hope that the col- 
leges were at least justifying their 
costly existence. 

But that was in the past. The alert 
business man of today has made the 
welcome discovery that the universi- 
ties and business have a community of 
interest that was not even dreamed of 
a few years ago. They are now travel- 
ing the same road, each helping the 
other, both working for the general 


good. And as the years go on their 
cooperation is certain to increase. 

To whom does the credit belong? 
Nobody really knows. Both business 
and the colleges seemed to see the 
light about the same time, and almost 
without conscious effort have gradu- 
ally come together in various fields of 
activity. To those universities which 
were pioneers in the organization of 
schools of commerce or business—the 
exact title is unimportant—belong 
much of the credit. New York Uni- 
versity with its School of Commerce, 
established in 1900, Pennsylvania 
with the Wharton School of Finance 
and Commerce, founded in 1881, and 
Dartmouth with the Amos Tuck 
School organized in 1900 were the 
leaders in the East; Chicago, North- 
western and Wisconsin were early in 
the field in the West. Now the school 
of business is an integral part of the 
modern American university. 
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In many cases business and business 
men had a leading part in the estab- 
lishment of these schools. Charles W. 
Haskins of the accounting organiza- 
tion of Haskins and Sells was largely 
responsible for New York University’s 
entrance into the new field. Edward 
Tuck established the Amos Tuck 
School at Dartmouth. The recent gifts 
to the Harvard School of Business Ad- 
ministration by George F. Baker, New 
York banker, show the keen interest 
of the business man. 

Now that the schools 
of business are here what 
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helping business? There are, and the 
chief of them is the field of scientific 
business research. They are conduct- 
ing investigations, making studies, 
analyzing results in an unbiased inde- 
pendent way that is almost impossible 
for private business. Their findings 
must be uncolored by prejudice. They 
must find facts, not nurse pleasing 
theories. 

Nearly all of the leading universi- 
ties have done notable work in this 
field. Some researches have been 
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report that is a model for business re- 
search. Dr. H. K. Nixon of Colum- 
bia has conducted experiments in at- 
tention to advertisements. Prof. 
Horace R. Barnes, of Franklin and 
Marshall, has worked on window dis- 
play problems with remarkable results. 
New York University under the 
leadership of Hotchkiss and Franken 
has investigated brand familiarity. So 
it goes right on down the list. Every 
university with a school of business 
worthy of the name is active in the 
prosecution of business 
research. Some of the 


are they doing for Amer- 
ican business? That is 
the question that the av- 
erage business man wants 
answered. For example, 
suppose that question is 
asked by the sales man- 
ager of an organization 
manufacturing shoes 
which are distributed 
and sold throughout the 
country. What can the 
universities with their 
schools of business do for 
him? 

First of all they can 
send him men trained in 
businesslike methods of 
thinking and doing with 
a foundation of business 
understanding which the 
business men of previous 
generations could gain 
only by experience. The 
gtaduate of the modern 
school of business goes 
out into real work with 
at least an understanding 
of what it all is about. 
If he has been well 
taught he has no illusions 
of business grandeur; he 
knows that he will learn 
more from experience 
than he ever learned in | 
school, but he has had a | 
fair chance to see the 
general plan and design 
of business, and he starts 


First Letter.” 


New Ways to Make 
Sales Letters Pay 


This is the title of a new series of articles by Edward 
H. Schulze, well known direct mail expert, which 
will appear in SALES MANAGEMENT every other week 
beginning with next week’s issue. 


The first article deals with “Breaking the Ice for the 
The articles that follow deal with: 
“Culling Lists for Intensive Work,” ‘Taking the 
Guesswork Out of the Follow-up” and “New Orders 
from Old Customers.” 


These articles will suggest new ways for getting 
business by mail, no matter what line of goods you but 
may be selling. Clip them out and file them for 
immediate use or later reference. 


more notable work will 
be described in more de- 
tail in future issues of 
SALES MANAGEMENT & 
ADVERTISERS’ WEEKLY. 

“But what about my 
shoes? I’m interested in 
what the colleges can do 
for me, not in what they 
have done for others.” 
Our sales manager of 
footwear is insisting that 
we answer his question 
in more direct fashion 
than by describing past 
achievements. Once 
more he is within his 
rights, and here is his 
answer: If he wants a 
study made in a few 
cities he can get it; if he 
is curious about the hab- 
its of shoe buyers in a 
particular group of states, 
he can get that, and if 
he wants a national study 
he can have it. This 
pleasing state of affairs 
is due to the activities of 
an organization called 
the National Association 
of Teachers of Advertis- 
ing and Marketing. It 
began its life in 1915, 
slumbered rather 
peacefully until 1924, 
when it was reorganized 
under the leadership of 
Prof. N. W. Barnes of 


with that advantage. 


The average university 
can also be of help to the average 
sales manager with its night classes 
to which he may send men already in 
his employ. Here again, the men get 
training in a comparatively short time 
that would take them years in the 
ordinary course of business. 

“But what else can they do for me? 
Everybody knows that they train men. 
If they didn’t they would go out of 
business tomorrow.” So says our sales 
manager with shoes to sell, and his 
point is well taken. Are there other 
ways in which the universities are 


undertaken at the request of, and paid 
for by, trade associations, others have 
been supported by the university’s own 
funds, but they have been conducted 
impartially with the finding of the 
truth as their main object. 

Some of these investigations are al- 
ready famous in the business world. 
The Harvard School of Business Ad- 
ministration made a study of the retail 
grocery store that revealed facts which 
have been of incalculable value in that 
business. | Northwestern investigated 
the retail clothing trade and issued a 


the University of Chica- 
go. It now has 415 
members, of which 339 are active 
teachers in the business schools in the 
country. In the last few years this 
organization has encouraged the em- 
ployment of college students in busi- 
ness research, and Professor Barnes, 
who is now secretary, can handle al- 
most any research job that is put up 
to him. 

His method is simple, but effective. 
If our shoe purveyor wants to know 
about window displays in shoe stores 
on the Pacific Coast, Professor Barnes 

(Continued on page 118) 


The Ritter Dental Company’s 
Sales Training Plan 


(a4 REATER knowledge of the 
products and service that he 
sells means greater individ- 
ual success to the dental 

salesman. It is to help supply this 

knowledge that the Ritter School has 
been established.” 

These few words taken from a re- 
cent prospectus well explain the pur- 
pose of our school for dealer salesmen. 

More than five years ago we real- 
ized the importance of education of 
dental dealer salesmen. The need was 
seemingly vital. While the majority 
of those salesmen were successful in a 
way, it was apparent that their suc- 
cess could be improved only if they 
were to become better acquainted with 
the products and service they were to 
sell. 


Many Salesmen Attend 


This, then, was the basis of an in- 
tensive, two weeks’ educational train- 
ing course for those dealer salesmen 
who desired to take advantage of it. 
In former years the courses were 
given once every three months. Inas- 
much as we have now pretty thor- 
oughly included all dealer salesmen, 
the school is conducted only twice a 
year. 

Since the school has been in prog- 
ress, 448 salesmen have participated, 
and more than 70 dealers and 42 
branches have been represented. These 
salesmen were taught in groups of 
from thirty to fifty at a time. Either 
the salesman himself, or, if he is a 
valuable man, the dealer who employs 
him, pays all of the expenses of trav- 
cling, hotel and incidentals. This 
company pays the cost of the actual 
course of instruction. 

It is interesting to know that there 
have been sixteen classes in a little over 
three years. Salesmen from 34 states, 
6 provinces in Canada, and many for- 
eign countries, have been included in 
them. 

Many salesmen have attended two 
of these classes to review the impor- 
tant facts taught and to refresh their 
memories. 

Comments from dentists have indi- 
cated that they know and appreciate 
what is being done to increase the 
quality of service rendered them from 
the dental depots whose salesmen have 
atcended the school at some time of 


another. Dentists no longer regard 
the men from the supply houses as 
“order takers’ or “peddlers,” but as 
salesmen of the first order. 

All classes in our course are pre- 
sided over by a competent instructor. 
Each class is organized and elects its 
own officers. 

We furnish the school a special class 
room which very comfortably seats the 
students, and which provides the facil- 
ities of a platform, blackboard and 
several educational exhibits. 

The first week of the course is de- 
voted to practical instruction received 
in our various factory departments. 
We, of course, do not expect the stu- 
dents to become master mechanics, but 
we do want them to be able to grasp 
the major mechanical operations that 
enter into the manufacture of dental 
equipment. This information is of 
vital importance to them in discussing 
the mechanical features of equipment 
with their customers. 

The second week is entirely given 
over to instruction in sales and service. 
The student is taught methods for 
obtaining substantial orders through 
the medium of intelligent service, 
character analysis and actual knowledge 
of the article to be sold, based on per- 
sonal investigation; quick and accu- 
rate thinking, and a confidence born 
of the very atmosphere in which these 
things are learned. 


What the Courses Cover 


The faculty of the Ritter School is 
made up of a well-balanced group 
chosen from members of our organiza- 
tion. To the lectures and demonstra- 
tions these men bring a fund of ex- 
perience covering every phase of the 
design, manufacture and sale of dental 
equipment. We have taken extreme 
care to select only those men in our 
organization who have been successful 
in the business of selling dental equip- 
ment, and who were able to acquire 
the faculty of imparting this knowl- 
edge to dealers’ salesmen in a way 
that would help those salesmen to do a 
more resultful selling job. 

Electrical and mechanical details are 
thoroughly covered by men connected 
directly with production. Sales and 
advertising subjects are discussed by 
executives from these departments. 
The special problems that arise in con- 
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BY T. M. McDONALD 


Sales Manager, Ritter Dental 
Manufacturing Company, Inc. 
Rochester, New York. 


nection with the salesmen’s daily con- 
tact with the dental profession are 
covered by men with years of selling 
experience. 

Every subject is dealt with from the 
dealer’s salesman’s point of view to 
help him make more sales. 

Our company makes avery provision 
for the comfort of the student while 
he is attending the school. We ar- 
range in advance of their coming for 
rooms and breakfasts in private resi- 
dences near our factory. Or, if the 
student desires to stop at a hotel, we 
arrange for his room. All such ar- 
rangements are made in accord with 
the student’s desires and the amount 
of money he can afford to spend. 

Our school schedules are planned to 
give the necessary time for recreation 


T. M. McDonald 


and for friendly mingling with other 
members of the class and with the Rit- 
ter personnel. Everything is provided 
to make his visit a helpful and enjoy- 
able one. 

Every student who attends our 
school goes away with a complete set 
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The Ritter school gives the company greater confidence in knowing that dental equipment is being more properly 
presented by dealer salesmen and that the representatives who sell it are in a better position to render that 
valuable service which is playing such a prominent part in selling today. 


of radiographs covering the entire field 
of dental radiography. We pair off 
the members, one acting as the opera- 
tor and the other as the patient, and 
they are instructed in the correct tech- 
nique in handling X-ray apparatus and 
cautioned against all of its possible 
dangers to both operator and patient. 
Many of the salesmen who have at- 
tended our classes have never had their 
hands on an X-ray machine, although 
expected to sell this scientific aid to 
medical science and humanity. 

After the student leaves the school 
we make every endeavor to help him 
capitalize on his newly acquired learn- 
ing by circularizing his trade with a 
specially prepared letter (sent over 
his own name, on an illustrated let- 
terhead, and other literature. The let- 
ter, which is partly written around the 
Ritter Company, tells of the student's 
visit to our plant, touches generally 
with the thorough manner in which 
tae Ritter product is made, and con- 
cludes with— 

“I feel well repaid for my time spent 
here and have secured many new ideas, 
a broader vision and a greater appre- 
ciation of my responsibility to the den- 
tal profession, whom it is my priv- 
ilege to serve. Upon my return | 
hope to prove myself more capable of 
fulfilling my duties as they are del- 
egated to me and more worthy of the 
confidence of the many customers of 
our house. 

“With kindest regards, and looking 


forward to an early visit to your of- 
fice at which time I may be permitted 
to tell you something of my visit here, 
I am—” 

There is a manifold benefit derived 
from our school. It accomplishes the 
purposes of helping our dealer sales- 
man to become more proficient, and 
to increase his earnings by selling more 
dental equipment. It opens possibil- 
ities for a greater volume of business 
for our dealers. It gives this com- 


pany greater confidence in knowing 
that dental equipment is being more 
properly presented, and that the dealer 
representatives who sell it are in a 
better position to render that valu- 
able service which is playing such a 
prominent part in selling today. 

That this is verified by our dealers 
and their salesmen who have attended 
our school is borne out by the many 
splendid testimonials which various 
classes have presented to our company.. 


“Suggestive” Coloring 
for Packages Urged 


at Business Forum 


Packages should be not merely attrac- 
tive but should suggest their contents 
in an alluring way, Alden W. Cum- 
mings of the Dennison Manufacturing 
Company told the National Business 
Conference at Babson Park, Wellesley 
Hills, Massachusetts, the other day. 
‘For the package of mystery, black or 
gray should be chosen,” said Mr. 
Cummings, “as they are indicative of 
the unknown. Red, the color of dan- 
ger, quickly attracts the attention and 
holds the eye. Blue suggests perfec- 
tion; gold and silver opulence, and 
white is indicative of purity 
“Delicate pastel shades of orchid, 
green, yellow or rose suggest the 
feminine quality of allure so much in 
demand for the toilet goods trade 
right now. 


Crimson, jade green and rich black 
suggest the occult and the senses.” 
Several of the speakers pointed to the 
importance of the color trend in sell- 
ing merchandise. 

George L. Hall, Boston display light- 
ing expert, told how experiments had 
revealed that colored lighting effects 
in window displays increased the num- 
ber of people who stop to look at 
the windows by about 155 per cent. 
He pointed out that this appeal is 
half-again greater than that of the 
most efficient and artistic white light- 
ing of windows. 

“The commonly expressed fear that 
color added to light would misrepre- 
sent goods is due to misunderstand- 
ing,” he said. “It is practically im- 
possible not to misrepresent goods 
under any form of artificial light and 
the use of color in light merely tends 
to heighten and enhance the colors 
which are often washed out by too 
intense white light.” 
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This Map Shows the location oj 
the J. Walter Thompson foreign 
offices in Europe and the Near 
East. To this territory are shipped 
nearly half of the American ex- 
ports. 

Under the direction of Ameri- 
can executives, advertising pre 
pared in these offices is appear- 
ing—in 26 languages—in more 
than 40 countries. 


i 


The 


]-Walter Thompson 


WCE, 


News Bulletin 


FOREIGN ISSUE 


JULY } 1926 
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Markets Are People — Not Places 
A Few Thoughts on Export 
by Clemens H. Watson 


What Does South America Offer 
to the American Advertiser 
by Wilham B. Rickens 


When “Carmen” Goes Shopping 
by Arthur E. Harrell 
Manager of the Madnd Office 


Major Difficulties In Asia Minor 
by Henry C. Miner, Jr 
Manager of the Alexandma Offee 


American 


Manufactures = 


Show Steady Growth 


90% of Export Increases in First Quarter of 
1928 Were in Wholly or Partly Manufac- 
tured Goods ..... 


Trend of American Business Abroad Defi- 
nitely Toward Branded Products. 


HE INVASION of the American manufacturer 

is winning increased acceptance all over the 
world. American grocery products, toilet articles 
and goods of all kinds are following the trail blazed 
by American farm machinery, office equipment and 
automobiles. 


A factor of increasing importance in selling goods 
abroad is the intelligent and effective coordination 
of market surveys, sales organization, sales effort— 
and advertising. 


The successful exporter more and more is ap- 
plying the same fundamental selling policies to win 
a world-wide market that he does in the highly 
competitive domestic market. 


In 1919, the J. Walter Thompson Company es- 
tablished an office in London. In the nine years 


~ 


The July issue of the J. Walter 
Thompson News Bulletin is de- 
voted exclusively to various phases 
of export. 

Copies of this issue will be sent, 
on request, to manufacturers or dis- 
tributors interested in export mar- 


in Foreign Markets 


since, this Company has been a pioneer in apply- 
ing American advertising practice in foreign 
countries. 


Today there are nine J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany offices abroad, offering to American manufac- 
turers the same character of facilities for market 
surveys and merchandising assistance—as well as 
for the planning, creating and placing of advertis- 
ing—which it affords in the United States. 


A special issue of this Company’s News Bulletin 
deals with the export situation. Copies will be 
sent on request to manufacturers or distributors 
interested in the possibilities of developing markets 
for their products abroad. 
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J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 


CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO CINCINNATI 
LONDON PARIS BERLIN STOCKHOLM COPENHAGEN 
MADRID ANTWERP ALEXANDRIA PORT ELIZABETH 


“Every Minute Counts® 


day of 


Helping Salesmen Reduce 
Unproductive Time 


Daily Report 


"Win with Time" 


Gentlemen: Please find below my daily report for the 
1928 selling THE BOOK OF LIFE in “fown 
State, P. 0. Address 


Hour What I Name 


‘of 
Prospect 


Prospeot Oce. | Col e- 


Price & | Name & 
Cash Age of 
Children 


Reason 
for not 


Buying. 


Noon Hour 


F. Farmer T. Teacher M. 
I spent hrse 


Total hrs. min. 


HE hackneyed phrase, “Time 
is your capital,” too often 
glibly rolls off a sales managet’s 
tongue in admonishing his 
salesmen. Most of these men who 
spend the day in the field appreciate 
the fact that time is an important part 
of their assets; they only need guid- 
ance in the best investment of time. 
We have found the blank illustrat- 
ed on this page very helpful in as- 


Merchant Dr. Dootor P. Preacher 
mine actually interviewing prospects, PRODUCTIVE TIME. 


Be min. in trying te get interviews. UNPRODUCTIVE TIME. 
Seoured orders and collected $ 


todays 


Sign Your Name Here 


sisting our sales people to appreciate 
the importance of the careful use of 
each hour of the day. The best re- 
sults from a daily report blank of this 
kind come when the salesman realizes 
that it is suggested ONLY for his in- 
terest. This means, of course, that 
the salesman must be sold on the idea 
of a detailed report of this kind first. 
We use this blank about once a month 
and we find that it helps materially 
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BY RAY ERLANDSON 


John Rudin Company, Chicago 


in increasing the appreciation of the 
salesmen for the importance of the 
wisest investment of every working 
hour of the day. 

One of the important items in our 
special daily report blanks is the sum- 
marty at the bottom of the page 
dealing with productive and unpro- 
ductive time. Here we ask the salesman 
to summarize the number of hours 
actually spent in interviewing pros- 
pects, this time being called produc- 
tive time. The hours spent in trying 
to contact prospects, in making future 
appointments, or in seeking informa- 
tion, are labeled unproductive time. 
We try to have our sales people main- 
tain a relationship of at least five 
hours of productive time to every 
three hours of unproductive time. In 
other words, it is our aim that a mini- 
mum of five hours be spent in actually 
interviewing prospects every day. 


Find Report Helpful 


We encourage a salesman to take 
this daily report blank with him and 
to make his record thereon each hour 
—it takes but a minute to make the 
brief notations necessary, but it helps 
materially at the end of the day to 
have the record as accurate as possible. 

It is needless to say that this 
visualization of the day’s work will 
be of constructive value only if the 
salesman appreciates that its purpose 
is basically to help him discover any 
weak spots and to offer constructive 
suggestions through the sales promo- 
tion department based upon a careful 
survey of reports sent in. 

We discovered that the first time 
this report was sent out there was 
considerable apprehension on the part 
of some of the salesmen. Others 
frankly told us that it tended to make 
them nervous and to render their 
work less effective. This fear complex 
disappeared, however, in a short time, 
and with the salesmen’s growing ap- 
preciation of the value that the daily 
reports provided, we find our 
“visualization reports” very effective. 
After all, it helps to be able to see 
what you are doing. If, at the close 
of the day, a conscientious salesman 
has before him a record of that day’s 
work he can do much to overcome 
weaknesses which his analysis helps 
him to discover. 
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87% 


in the NEWS 
During Radio 
Show Week! 


During Radio Show 
week, Sept. 1-7, in In- 
dianapolis, The NEWS 
carried 87% of the total 
national radio advertis- 
ing in all Indianapolis 
newspapers. 


68 % of All RADIO 


Linage in Indianapolis 
Carried by The NEWS 


(During First 9 Months of 1928) 


GAIN, in the first nine months of 1928, Radio Advertisers 

overwhelmingly selected The NEWS to sell radio sets 

and accessories to the 2,000,000 prosperous people who live in 
the Indianapolis 70-mile Radius. 


In this period, The NEWS carried 68% of the total national 
radio linage in all Indianapolis newspapers. More than twice 
as much radio space in The NEWS with 6 issues a week, as 
ALL other paners carried in 13 issues a week! 


Back of this nine-month record is a story of NEWS leader- 
ship in radio advertising ever since the beginning of the 
industry. So greatly does The NEWS dominate in radio 
advertising in Indianapolis, that a surprisingly high percent- 
age of radio accounts run exclusively in The NEWS. 


Whether you have space to buy or goods to sell, you can 
profit by the exverience of these radio advertisers, who get 
their share of sales in the great Indianapolis Market at one 
low advertising cost, by using The NEWS alone. 


=—The 


INDIA 


DON. BRIDGE, Advertising Manager. 


J. E. LUTZ, Tower Bldg., Chicago 


Lis NEWS 


DAN A.CARROLL 110 E. 42nd St., New York. 


Frequently litigation arises where a purchaser of specially manufactured merchandise refuses to accept the 
same on the grounds that it does not conform to the terms of the contract. Sometimes this happens, although 
the buyer sends an expert to the manufacturer’s plant to inspect the product during course of its manufacture. 


When the Buyer Cancels 


BY LEO T. PARKER Member, the Ohio Bar 


N many instances buyers and sell- 

ers become involved in contro- 

versy when a purchaser cancels an 

order for merchandise manufac- 
tured to specifications or with the lat- 
ter’s name or trade-mark imprinted 
thereon. Obviously, sellers strenuous- 
ly object to cancellations being made 
under these circumstances. 

The elementary principle ofthe law 
is firmly established that all parties to 
a contract involving specially manu- 
factured goods are bound to fulfill the 
precise terms of the agreement. 

In other words, the instant one 
party breaches the contract, the other 
party is privileged to rescind the 
agreement, and he has choice of doing 
one of three things: (1) he may stop 
further performance on the contract 
and sue the other party for damages 
equal to the anticipated financial loss 
resulting from the breach; (2) or he 
may institute legal proceedings to com- 
pel the other party to carry on and 
fulfill the terms of the agreement, 


and (3) or he may notify the other 
party that a breach has occurred and 
by arbitration make a supplementary 
agreement. Generally the supplemen- 
tary agreement requires the breaching 
party to pay reasonable damages for 
the breach with further provisions 
that the contract shall be completed. 
On the other hand, it is important 
to know that where a supplementary 
agreement is entered into after breach 
of a contract both parties are bound 
to fulfill the exact terms of the latter 
agreement without reference to con- 
tradictory terms of the first contract. 
For instance, in a very recent case 
it was diclosed that a buyer and seller 
entered into a contract by the terms 
of which the seller agreed to supply 
a large number of metal cans having 
the purchaset’s name and address im- 
printed therein. It was further un- 
derstood that the cans should be 
packed in cartons containing twelve 
cans, and that the cartons were to be 
supplied by the purchaser and used by 
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him to repack the cans for shipment 
purposes after the cans were filled at 
his plant. 

The manufacturer completed many 
cans specified in the contract before 
discovering that dimensions were a 
trifle larger than the purchaset’s speci- 
fications. The manufacturer immedi- 
ately notified the buyer of the charac- 
ter of the error and offered to deduct 
10 per cent from the contract price if 
the latter would agree to accept the 
odd-size cans. The buyer dispatched 
a letter agreeing to accept the defec- 
tive containers at 10 per cent off, but 
stipulated that the balance of the 
order must meet with the specifica- 
tions. The manufacturer consented 
to this supplementary agreement. 

Subsequently the purchaser refused 
to accept delivery of the cans and 
notified the maker not to complete the 
balance of the order. In the later liti- 
gation the buyer contended that due to 
the manufacturer's failure to make 

(Continued on page 120) 
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The Remrand Air Yacht is called into service when the company desires to show a prospect some office 
system which is in use in another city. The prospect sees the system in operation, and on the return trip 
hears the salesman’s story in the cabin of the plane 


Remington Rand Salesmen 


Take the Air 


EMINGTON 
RAND BUSINESS 
SERVICE, INC., 


first used their air- 
planes for deliveries. That 
was as early as September, 
1926, when a rush delivery 
from Buffalo to Cleveland 
put the service powers of 
the Remington Rand or- 
ganization to a severe test. 

This delivery presented 
to the company the first 
argument for the place of 
the airplane in sales work. 
It was a forceful demon- 
stration of the service policy 
of Remington Rand. It put 
into the hands of the sales- 
men an effective closing 
argument when the subject of delivery 
was mentioned. 

But it is our purpose to illustrate 
the value of the airplane, not as an 
auxiliary help to the making of a sale, 
but as the means by which the order 
's brought in. We believe that many 
siles can be made through the use of 
the airplane, sales which would be 
impossible without it. 

About a year after the inauguration 


BY LOUIS M. COTTIN 


Remington Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, New York 


Why do we print so much material on 
the use of airplanes? Because thou- 
sands of sales executives are now con- 
sidering the matter of using airplanes 
in the sales department—because the ine 
airplane is the newest tool of the sales 
manager, and, as always, this maga- 
zine intends to keep its readers in- 
formed on all phases of every new saw the 
important development in sales work 


of the use of the airplane as an agent 
of delivery, Remington Rand decided 
to test the flying machine as a sales 
agent. James H. Rand, Jr., turned 
over his private flying yacht to the 
company for this purpose. 

This plane was equipped with three 
Wright motors and a cabin which 
held ten passengers comfortably. The 
first trip made as a company plane 
took ten important Detroit prospects 
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to the testing laboratories 
of the Safe-Cabinet Division 
Remington Rand to 
prove to them that the 
claims made by the company 
representatives were true in 
every respect. 

The customers boarded 
plane, not without 
trepidation, and riding at 
100 miles an hour reached 
Marietta, Ohio, to see the 
huge safe-cabinets cast into 
tremendous furnaces till 
they were white hot. They 
safe-cabinets re- 
moved from the furnaces 
and, still hot, hoisted thirty 
feet and dropped on a stone 

° block. They saw the safe- 
cabinets cooled and opened to show 
the contents intact. 

They were, all ten, witnesses of the 
test. They were, all ten, together 
when the values of the product were 
explained. They received a wholesale 
sales talk, and ten prospects became 
ten very potential customers. 

What sales manager has not 
visioned the ideal situation which 
(Continued on page 142) 
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a T has been said that the wars that made 


riff England dominant for 200 years were 
Lif first won on the cricket fields of Eton. 
; Bee It is more than possible that America’s 
fae healthy interest in clean sports has not 
Sf fv only helped her win wars but has kept 


her out of wars. 


aes A nation that stampedes the gates of base- 
f ball parks and turns out in crowds of hun- 
Cy, dreds of thousands to jam football stadi- 
™ 5 ums has little time for futile bickerings 
‘\ swith other nations. It is better occupied. 

a 


+, There is probably no better augury for 

% the fate of America than its devouring 
interest in clean sports. For hundreds of 
thousands of readers, the sports pages of 
the newspaper claim first attention. 


What happened at the Polo Grounds in 
New York—on the tennis courts of Wim- 
bledon—the golf links at Scioto or St. 
Andrews—cinder path, race track, or 
swimming tank—whatever happens, 
‘whenever and wherever it happens—blow 


Keystone of the Hearst Newspapers 


and inning, stroke and play, speed and 
finish—it is promptly, accurately, dramat- 
ically, and authoritatively recounted for 
the more than twenty million readers of 
the Hearst Newspapers by the master 
writers of every branch of sport, and later 
analyzed by the principals in most of the 
contests. 


Only a great newspaper organization 
could cover sports on such a scale as do 
these newspapers. 


Through no other channel can the sport- 
loving people of America obtain such full 
and colorful pictures of the outdoor things 
in which they are interested. 


This fact holds the allegiance of fans, and 
in this one way alone Hearst Newspapers 
render a great national service by the part 
they play in fostering in the minds of 
young America a lively interest in clean 
sport—in helping to maintain this in the 
healthy minds of a nation of sport-loving 
people. 
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Oil-O-Matic Fights for 
Exclusive Use of Name 
BY WALDON FAWCETT 


ILLIAMS Oil - O- Matic 

Heating Corporation is in 

the midst of a determined 

fight to oust a name neigh- 
bor. The well-known manufacturer 
of liquid fuel-burning devices is pre- 
pared to fight through all the Federal 
tribunals to prove that sales respon- 
sibilities are complicated when two or 
more firms share a distinctive designa- 
tion of merchandise. As the Oil-O- 
Matic officials see it, they are entitled 
to the utmost in monopoly not merely 
on the score of having invented a 
trade-mark name but likewise because 
the self-same word “Oil-O-Matic’’ is 
the principal feature of the firm’s cor- 
porate name. 


Name Coined in 1921 


Some time in 1921 the predecessor 
of the present Oil-O-Matic heating 
corporation coined the word “‘Oilo- 
matic” and began its use as a trade 
mark. Three years later the word 
“Oilomatic’” was made a part of the 
corporate name of this first user, the 
present corporation taking over at that 
time the business and good will of its 
predecessor. The next year the word 
was registered as a trade mark by its 
pioneer user. At about that time be- 
gan that involuntary sharing of 
names which has now brought the 
heating corporation to the point where 
it proposes battle to the last ditch. 

The Butler Company, a manufac- 
turer of windmills, laid hold of the 
same suggestive trade term. The heat- 
ing corporation opposed the grant to 
its unwelcome neighbor of a parallel- 
ing trade mark registration. But its 
protest was thrown out on a techni- 
cality. Now it has set out to secure 
the cancellation of the Butler Com- 
pany’s registration—a repudiation that 
would leave the second user of the 
name in the position of an interloper. 
Incidentally, the manufacturer of oil 
burners has dropped the hint that if it 
cannot find support at Washington for 
its claimed monopoly in the trade name 
and corporate name it will, as a last 
resort, imstitute proceedings in the 
Federal courts for unfair competition. 
This last would raise an issue of ethics 
on the joint use im selling of an 
arbitrary near-descriptive designation. 

So far as the censors at the U. S. 
Patent Office can see—and the fight to 
date has been within their jurisdiction 
—the only question involved has been 


one of the similarity of the two lines 
of goods. The U. S. examiner of in- 
terferences, who was first to analyze 
the double use of “Oilomatic” as a 
buy-word, could not see that the sec- 
ond user was crowding the first. The 
Butler Company manufactures wind- 
mills. The umpire said that it seemed 
a safe assumption that no one would 
confuse windmills on the one hand 
and fuel-burning devices and safety 
control devices on the other hand, in 
the sense of mistaking one for the 
other. 

The question was next brought up 
whether there might not be confusion 
as to origin when both goods are sold 
under the same mark. Or, to be more 
specific, if the Oil-O-Matic corporation 
has been an extensive advertiser and 
energetic in sales promotion far be- 
yond the activities of its name shadow, 
will it not fall out that purchasers of 
windmills would buy the Butler Oilo- 
matic windmills supposing these to be 
made by the fuel-burner corporation, 
with whose trade-mark the prospect is 
familiar? 


Patent Office Skeptical 


Vision at the Governmental clearing 
house for trade-marks could not en- 
compass such a mix-up by consumers 
as to sources of manufacture. Because 
oil burners and windmills are goods 
that are entirely different, the inter- 
ferences examiner was incredulous that 
any purchaser of a windmill would as- 
sume that it was made by the manufac- 
turer of fuel-burning devices that had 
exploited the name. This same skepti- 
cism has lately been encountered by 
the heating corporation in an appeal 
to the head of the Patent Office—an 
official who could overrule the exam- 
iner, if he saw fit. 

When the First Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Patents came to review the 
Oilomatic episode he gave the first 
user a crumb of comfort. Contrasting 
this episode with the famous test case 
of the Simplex Electric Heating Com- 
pany, with which it has been compar- 
ed, the referee found a difference. 
“Simplex,” which has been registered 
in connection with nearly sixty differ- 
ent trade marks, was unmistakably to 
be regarded as a common term. But, 
as the commissioner observed, there 
was merit in the point made by the 
Oil-O-Matic corporation that it had 
coined its name and that the nickname 
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had never been registered as a trade 
mark by any other parties until the 
windmill firm borrowed the idea. De- 
spite this sop of sentimental consola- 
tion, the Patent Commissioner held 
that there is no possibility of confusion 
in trade between the goods of the re- 
spective parties and that Oilomatic 
cannot claim sanctuary as a corporate 
name when it does not constitute the 
entire corporate name. So the Patent 
Office has allowed the license of the 
windmill people to stand. 


Williams to See Case Through 


Officials of the Williams Oil-O- 
Matic Heating Corporation inform 
SALES MANAGEMENT that they are the 
more determined to see this thing 
through because in neither of the trials 
at the U. S. Patent Office were they 
allowed an opportunity to submit evi- 
dence as to the similarities of the two 
lines of goods, considered from a sell- 
ing standpoint. The Williams exec- 
utives insist that the two lines under 
the Oilomatic brand are meeting upon 


common ground as “pumps.” A wind- , 


mill is one variety of pump because, 
by the operation of a wind motor it 
pumps water from a supply in the 
earth or elsewhere. An oil burner is 
envisioned as another variety of pump 
because by the operation of an electric 
motor it pumps oil from a tank and 
delivers it to a point convenient for 
domestic use. 

Nor was the Williams corporation 
enabled in the show-downs to date to 
bring before the tribunals evidence of 
the considerable sums it has expended 
in advertising and demonstrations and 
the consequent danger to the reputa- 
tion created under an exclusive trade- 
mark name, if an outside party be al- 
lowed to share it. Thus blocked, the 
oil burner manufacturer will this 
winter seek redress in the U. S. Court 
of Appeals at Washington. That fail- 
ing, the firm will abandon the fight 
for vindication strictly on a trade-mark 
basis and will set out to establish the 
existence of unfair competition. That 
would add to the light shed by the 
“Kodak” and ‘Uneeda” cases on the 
marketing rights that are vested in the 
coiner of a unique name. 


New York has won over sixty branch 
offices in the United States and Canada 
of the Dictaphone Sales Corporation, 
New York, in its September sales con- 
test. Results of the contest were tele- 
phoned overseas by Charles R. Fox, 
New York branch manager to L. C. 
Stowell, president of the company, 
who is now in Paris. 
An international _ sales 
planned. 
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[HERE are no lukewarm read- 

ers of sport sections. The spirit 
that sends thousands roaring to 
their feet at a tense moment in a 
ball game assures anything but 
mild interest in newspaper ac- 
counts of that same moment.... 
The excellence of the sport section 
of the “Chicago Evening American 
is a Chicago tradition and a strong 
factor in its leadership in its field. 


*One of 28 Hearst Newspapers read 
by more than twenty million people 
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A good newspaper 


Member of International News Service and Universal Service 


Member of Associated Press and Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Government Urges Publishers to 
Unite Against False Advertising 


“¢ ITH the assistance of the 
honest publisher, false 
advertising can be prac- 
tically eliminated,” Wil- 

liam E. Humphrey, chairman of the 

Federal Trade Commission, told a 

meeting of representatives of 6,000 

publishers and of advertising agencies 

at the opening of the Trade Practice 

Conference at the Waldorf-Astoria 

Hotel, New York City, Tuesday morn- 

ing. 

“With the few dishonest and 

crooked who will not follow the judg- 

ment and the wish of the majority,” 

Judge Humphrey added, ‘the com- 

mission will have to deal by proper 

action. 

“As in all other industries, you have 
within your ranks those who violate 
the law. And an invitation to this con- 
ference means that we expect the help 
of the honest majority to clean the 
industry and to use their influence to 
assist us in controlling and suppressing 
the dishonest, not only in the public 
interest but in the interest of the in- 
dustry that they shame and discredit.” 


Publishers Responsible 


Judge Humphrey emphasized the 
fact that the responsibility for the ap- 
pearance of fraudulent and misleading 
advertising has been placed by law 
upon the shoulders of the publishers. 

“Knowingly or unknowingly the 
publishers help rob the people of the 
United States out of millions of dol- 
lars yearly by false and misleading 
advertisements,” he said. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the 
Department of Justice, the Post Office 
Department and the Federal Trade 
Commission have “waged war unceas- 
ingly,” to suppress “this gigantic 
evil,” he believed that the “result has 
been most unsatisfactory and discour- 
aging.” 

“What is the responsibility of the 
publisher?” the Commissioner asked. 
“He becomes part of the plan. With- 
out his assistance the consummation 
of the scheme would be impossible. 

. He brings the victim and the 
crook together. He shares the ill- 
gotten gains. 

“In publishing such advertisement 
the publisher is violating the law. He 
is guilty of an unfair practice. In 
a suit by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion to suppress such advertising, the 
publisher is not only a proper party 
but, under recent decisions, he is a 
necessary party. The commission, as 


a public duty that it is under every 
obligation to perform, should make 
the publisher a party to all suits 
against fraudulent advertising by pub- 
lication. These facts in regard to their 
responsibility seem not to be generally 
understood by the publishers. This is 
the outstanding reason why the com- 
mission has called this conference. 

“We come asking the publisher to 
take up this question and do what he 
can voluntarily to eliminate this great 
evil. And certainly it would be of 
tremendous advantage to the publish- 
ing industry voluntarily to abandon 
any unlawful practice rather than to 
be forced to do so through the courts. 
More protection can be given to the 
public by your cooperation than by 
years of litigation. Without your 
assistance, it is an endless and almost 
hopeless task. 

“J think you can now understand 
the reasons why the commission felt 
that it was performing the highest 
public duty when it asked the pub- 
lishers of the country for their co- 
operation voluntarily to clean their 
own house. I think that all honest 
men will agree that the commission in 
calling this conference acted not only 
in the interest of the public; but in 
the interest of the publisher also. We 
want to protect the public, but we do 
not want to injure any publisher, and 
we do not desire to involve any busi- 
ness in litigation if it can be avoided. 


Protecting the Helpless 


“There is another appealing reason 
for the publisher to do what he can 
to protect his readers, that should 
arouse his. sense of justice and his duty 
to the public. When an unfair prac- 
tice appears in most any other busi- 
ness, it hurts some competitor. That 
competitor is usually quick to com- 
plain and bring the fact to the atten- 
tion of the commission; and thereby 
he protects the public while protecting 
himself. But in the case of many of 
these false and misleading advertise- 
ments there is no competitor. The 
victim is in reality helpless. He is 
either too ignorant or too ashamed of 
the publicity it will bring to make any 
complaint. Usually the amount is too 
small to justify the trouble and ex- 
pense of securing redress. These are 
the main reasons why the faker and 
the crook of this class are able to suc- 
cessfully carry on their work. So the 
publisher in eliminating fraudulent 
advertising is protecting those who are 
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unable to protect themselves; giving 
protection to those who most need it 
—the weak and the helpless.” 

“Rightly or wrongly,” Judge Hum- 
phrey said, “the public assumes that 
the publisher has knowledge of the 
advertiser whom he commends to pub- 
lic confidence and patronage.” 

“The specific purpose of the con- 
ference,” he explained, “‘is to have the 
publishers agree as to what they will 
do to find out whether or not an 
offered advertisement is false and 
misleading before it is published. 


Ascertaining the Faker 


“Will you ascertain the financial 
liability of the advertiser?” he asked. 
“Will you inquire into his reputation 
and standing? Will you accept in cer- 
tain cases testimonials of supposed 
patrons of such advertisers as conclu- 
sive? All these precautions are help- 
ful, perhaps necessary, but added to- 
gether they are not always sufficient to 
show that you had acted with reason- 
able prudence, particularly with refer- 
ence to that class of advertisement 
which makes claims that are contrary to 
the ordinary experience of mankind. 
Your own experience and knowledge 
in regard to the truth of the promise 
held out by such advertisement is more 
to be relied upon than any so-called 
evidence the advertiser may produce. 
There is little excuse for a publisher 
being deceived by the crook and faker 
that present advertisements of this 
kind. The true test is to exercise such 
care as a reasonably prudent man un- 
der such circumstances would exercise 
if his own interest were directly and 
vitally affected. No exact tule nearer 
than that can be stated. In other 
words, the precautions you would take 
to protect yourself measure the duty 
that you owe to the public and to 
those who patronize your advertisers. 
Let mé emphasize the fact that all I 
have said applies equally to the adver- 
tisements you are now publishing as 
well as to those you will hereafter 
publish. 

“Whether or not any advertisement 
you accept is in fact fraudulent and 
misleading is a matter for the com- 
mission to decide. But in an action 
brought against the publisher and the 
advertiser charging them with false 
and misleading advertising, the pub- 
lisher who shows that he used rea- 
sonable care to ascertain the truth will 
find the discretion of the commission 
exercised in his favor when it comes 
to taking final action in the matter. 

“In a word,” Judge Humphrey said 
in conclusion, ‘‘we desire the publish- 
ers of the country to obey the law. 
Simply that—and nothing more.” 
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PAINTED FOR SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPERS BY GEORGE 


NEW YORK. Telegram SAN FRANCISCO News DENVER Rocky Mt.News 
CLEVELAND . Press WASHINGTON . News DENVER Evening News 


BALTIMORE .. Post CINCINNATI .. Post TOLEDO .. News-Bee 
PITTSBURGH . Press INDIANAPOLIS Times COLUMBUS . Citixen 
COVINGTON .. Kentucky Post — Kentucky Edition of Cincinnati Post 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD 


MEMBERS OF THE AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 


Stand back 
CH ¥ .... 


give them 


AIR! 


Said a Scripps-Howarp Newspaper 


The President of the County Council in an Eastern 
city was not only able and honest... but a master 
salesman. 


The Council had approved plans and estimates for 
two parks in the country, totaling 1,790 acres. The 
city needed them. They were intended as country 
retreats for city workers. They cost nearly a mil- 
lion dollars. 


The President got the plan ready to submit to the 
voters of the city. But first he came to the local 
Scripps-Howarp Newspaper for its support. 


The plan was sound and the measure progressive. 
The editor was delighted. Promptly and vigor- 
ously, he presented the advantages of these parks 
to the public. As energetically as his paper had 
once fought every move of a corrupt administra- 
tion in this same city, it now concentrated the full 
force of its columns on the passage of this bill. 


And the entire program went through exactly as 
planned. The public was ready for it, and knew 
the facts about it through a newspaper that had 
already established a reputation for fair dealing. 


News... local, state, foreign, financial, political, 
sport ... To seek and print all kinds of news is 
the primary purpose of the Scriprs-Howarp News- 
papers. But they prefer good news to bad. And 
nothing pleases them better than to throw their 
weight on the positive side of every movement 
that can justify itself. Their sign is plus, not minus 
. . which does the advertiser prefer ? 
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AKRON .. Times-Press YOUNGSTOWN Telegram KNOXVILLENews-Sentinel 


BIRMINGHAM... Post FORT WORTH... Press EL PASO ..... Post 

MEMPHISPress-Scimitar OKLAHOMA CITY. News SAN DIEGO . ... Sun 

HOUSTON .... Press EVANSVILLE .. Press TERRE HAUTE... Post 
ALBUQUERQUE... New Mexico State Tribune 
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RCA Forms Educational 
Division to Develop 
the School Market 


A division of education has been 
formed as a part of the sales de- 
partment of the Radio Corporation 
of America and will operate under 
the direction of Miss Alice Keith, for 
three years supervisor of music appre- 
ciation in the Cleveland public schools 
and formerly a member of the educa- 
tional staff of the Victor Talking Ma- 
chine Company. This announcement 
was made this week by Pierre Bouche- 
ron, advertising manager. 

Miss Keith has summarized the results 
of her experiments with radios in 
schools in a booklet, ‘Radio in Edu- 
cation,” copies of which have been 
sent to RCA dealers for distribution 
in conjunction with the company's 
educational concerts which begin 
October 26. 

“Directors and supervisors of music are 
the first persons we will approach re- 
garding the purchase of Radiolas, in 
the new educational program,” Mr. 
Boucheron asserted. “We plan also 
to work with the parent teachers’ asso- 
ciations, music clubs, private schools, 
especially those endowed—and con- 
servatories of music. 

“During October we will announce, in 
a national newspaper campaign, the 
‘dates of the concerts to be tendered 
under the direction of Walter Dam- 
rosch, former director of the New 
York Symphony Orchestra. 

“Already letters have been written by 
the company to the state, city and 
county superintendents of schools as 
well as to the headmasters of private 
schools and presidents of colleges and 
we have arranged with our dealers to 
follow-up with their own publicity and 
personal contact.” 


Kight Directs Advertising 
for Pennsylvania Rubber 


W. H. Kight has become advertising 
manager of the Pennsylvania Rubber 
Company of America, Inc., at Jean- 
nette, Pennsylvania, succeeding C. W. 
Greenawalt, resigned. 

For three years Mr. Kight has been an 
advertising executive with the Miller 
Rubber Company, Akron. He has also 
been advertising manager of the Niles, 
Ohio, Daily Times. 


Starting with a double-page spread 
in the Saturday Evening Post, the 
Seth Thomas Clock Company in New 
York City is introducing their new 
electrical clock. A larger campaign, 
using other media, will probably begin 
next February. 
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Henry P. Williams 


H. P. Williams, of 
Williams & Cunnyngham, 
Dies at Evanston 


Henry P. Williams, co-founder and 
chairman of the board of the advertis- 
ing firm of Williams & Cunnyngham, 
with headquarters in Chicago, died at 
Evanston, near Chicago, October 5, 
after a year’s illness. With the late 
Victor L. Cunnyngham, he established 
the agency in 1902. 

Six months ago Mr. Williams returned 
from a trip to the West, where he had 
gone in an unsuccessful effort to re- 
cover his health. In the midsummer 
his condition began to decline rapidly. 
Born in Rockford, Illinois, Mr. Wil- 
liams was graduated from Beloit Col- 
lege. He then filled various repor- 
torial and editorial positions on the 
Chicago. Herald—later becoming city 
editor of the Chicago Daily News. 

In the late nineties Mr. Williams went 
into advertising copy writing, free- 
lancing under the firm name of Marsh 
& Williams. In this capacity he served 
many of Chicago’s prominent mercan- 
tile establishments, and from one of 
them—Hart, Schaffner & Marx—came 
the suggestion that he embark in the 
agency field. With the clothing ac- 
count as a nucleus, the firm of Wil- 
liams & Cunnyngham was established. 


Carl P. Penny, vice-president of Jules 
P. Storm & Sons, New York advertis- 
ing agency, has resigned to become as- 
sistant director of local advertising for 
the New York Evening Journal. He 
was formerly assistant business man- 
ager of the Morning Telegraph. 


Orange Growers Plan 
to Raise Consumption 
by Lowering Prices 


Adoption of a policy of sales at small 
margin as a means of overcoming a 
substantial decline in orange consump- 
tion throughout the East in the past 
six months was urged at a meeting of 
eastern district managers of the Cali- 
fornia Fruit Growers’ Exchange in 
Boston recently. 

From 35 to 43 cents a dozen is con- 
sidered sufficiently desirable from the 
consumers’ viewpoint to accomplish 
this. 

E. G. Dezell of Los Angeles, general 
manager of the exchange, said that the 
factors governing the orange business 
indicate at present that a policy of 
lower prices and larger sales may be 
feasible for the exchange to adopt in 
marketing oranges during the coming 
season. 

Some of the speakers pointed out that 
there seems to be a “‘five-cent limit’ on 
oranges. When the price per orange 
goes higher many people stop buying. 


Philadelphia Plans 
Advertising Week 


Anticipating the presence of 3,000 ad- 
vertising and business executives at the 
International Direct Mail Advertising 
Convention, the second district of the 
International Advertising Association, 
and of the Mail Advertising Service 
Association, Mayor Mackey of Phila- 
delphia has proclaimed next week as 
‘Advertising Week.” 

The Direct Mail Advertising Conven- 
tion and Exposition will be held from 
Wednesday to Friday, on the twelfth 
floor of the new building of the Gim- 
bel Store. 

A special train will carry advertising 
men and women from New York to 
the convention. 


The failure of a number of manufac- 
turers of part-wool blankets to support 
recommendations of the National Bet- 
ter Business Bureau that the merchan- 
dise be labeled after November 1 to 
show actual wool content was an- 
nounced this week by Edward L. 
Greene, general manager of the bu- 


reau. The advisory committee of blan- ® 


ket manufacturers, Mr. Greene said, 
had already agreed to cooperate with 
the bureau, 


Ray C. Steil, connected with the Phoe- 
nix Hosiery Company for the past 
ten years in an executive sales capacity, 
has joined the Allen-A Company and 


will travel in Wisconsin territory. 
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Rising Costs and 
Narrowing Margins 


ILL your business show a satisfactory net 
poll at the end of the year? Or will 

the pirates of modern business, “rising 
costs” and “narrowing margins,” exact the tribute 
that is causing constantly auauing net profits? 


Addressograph equipment will help you solve 
the problem. A few minutes spent in check- 
ing the Profit Analysis Sheet will demonstrate 
to you how Addressograph methods are cut- 
ting expenses, increasing efficiency and produc- 
ing a larger volume of sales for thousands of 
business concerns the world over. 


Perhaps you have considered the Addressograph a ES p 
as merely an addressing machine. Yet there pba rea": Anno oS 
are thousands upon thousands of concerns us- WHE Wwe 
ing Addressograph equipment for imprinting, 
listing and addressing 165 distinct business 
forms. This work is done ro to 50 times 
faster than with pen or typewriter —errors im- 
possible. The Profit Analysis Sheet outlines 
this broad service and demonstrates how the 
Addressograph will take a definite part in cutting 


expenses and building net profits in yourbusiness, 


paper unde ae S OP order 

Dri Vers’ call" iDping scheiule,, 
At your command and without cost or obliga- : 
tion are the services of the Addressograph 
Research Bureau — a centralization of proven 
facts and actual plans for economical name and 
data writing based on 35 years of experience 
of Addressograph users in over 3000 different 


lines of business and non-commercial activities. 
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The day of guess-work in business is past— 
the day of specialists who know is here. A 
request from you will receive the prompt 
attention of the Research Bureau — the 
leading authority in its field. If you desire, 
a survey will be made, without obligation, 
of your business to determine in a definite 
way how Addressograph methods will cut 
expenses and increase your net profits. 
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Sales and service agencies in the principal cities of the world 
ADDRESSOGRAPH ComPANy, 901 W. Van BurenSt., Chicago 


Canada: Toronto, Vancouver, Montreal 


European Head Office and Factory: London, England 
Manufacturers of Graphotype, Addressograph, Dupligraph, Cardograph 


Copyright 1928 Addressograph Co. 


Alddressogfaph. 


ae a 

: — Super - speed 
Nir = automatic 
models. 


Electric 
PRINTS FROM TYPE models — 
universal 
in appli- 


cation. 


Machines for every size and 
kind of business —from the small 
hand operated machines to full auto- 
matics. Prices from $20 to $4400. 


Hand models 
for small lists of 
names and records. 


* More than an Addressing Machine 
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Fifty of Schulte-United 
Stores to Open Soon; 
Advertising Begins 

The Schulte-United 5 cent to $1 De- 
partment Stores, recently organized by 
the D. A. Schulte and Charles A. 
Whelan interests, announce the 
launching of a nation-wide advertising 
campaign under the direction of Street 
& Finney, Inc., New York agency. The 
campaign, which begins this week, will 
include Miller’s, Inc., the chain of 
women’s apparel stores just taken over 
by the Schulte-United system. 
According to the present plans, the 
Schulte-United Stores will number 
about 1,000 and will be opened with 
extensive advertising in every town of 
25,000 or more in the country as fast 
as locations can be acquired and per- 
sonnel trained. The first store will 
open on November 17 and fifty will 
be in operation by January 1, it is ex- 
pected. Two hundred now are in the 
course of construction and all cities of 
over 50,000 will soon be served by 
the Schulte-United chain according 
to schedule. The Miller stores will 
also be extended in conjunction with 
the Schulte-United chain, but will be 
advertised as a distinct department. 
The campaign will be confined mainly 
to the newspaper field, with no other 
national media so far designated. It 
will consist of large-space announce- 
ments of store openings, institutional 
advertising and the promotion of spe- 
cial sales and features. 


Negotiations for the consolidation of 
the United Cigar Stores Company and 
the Schulte Retail Stores Company are 
nearing completion, it was reported in 
Wall Street this week. 

All the real estate interests of United 
Cigar and Schulte, it is said, will be 
handled by the Schulte Real Estate 
Company. 


Textile Consolidation 
Formed by Loring 


The United Merchants and Manufac- 
turers, Inc., has been formed by Homer 
Loring, former president of the Boston 
& Maine railroad, who will head the 
new company. Lawrence Marx, presi- 
dent of the Kohn-Hall-Marx Com- 
pany, will be vice-president. 

A statement issued by bankers who are 
handling the financing of the new con- 
cern says that the new company has 
already acquired a substantial interest 
in profitable and established New 
York textile selling houses which sold 
more than 125,000,000 yards of cot- 
ton cloth, silk and rayon during the 
past year. 
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Bottlers Debate 
Soda” and “Pop” 


To settle, among others, the 
problem as to whether their 
products will be known nation- 
ally as “soda,” “pop” or “‘bot- 
tled carbonated beverages,’ the 
American Bottlers of Carbonated 
Beverages will meet in Detroit, 
November 13-16. 

‘““How National Advertising Can 
Benefit the Bottler in His 
Individual Business” will be 
discussed by Fred Millis of 
Indianapolis, whose agency is in 
charge of the association’s co- 
Operative campaign. 

Dr. Lillian B. Storms, head of 
the association’s home economics 
department, will outline “Ways 
to Interest the Housewife in 
Purchasing Bottled Beverages by 
the Case.” 


Willys-Overland Dealers 
and Salesmen to Handle 
Stearns-Knight Cars 


Almost the entire sales force of the 
Willys-Overland Company will be 
employed by the F. B. Stearns Com- 
pany of Cleveland, makers of Stearns- 
Knight motor cars, in an expansion 
program announced this week by John 
N. Willys, president of the Willys- 
Overland Company. 

The larger dealers of the Willys-Over- 
land organization will also distribute 
the Stearns-Knight. 

Willys-Overland Company, Ltd., On- 
tario, will handle Stearns-Knight dis- 
tribution in Canada, Willys-Overland 
Crossley, Ltd., elsewhere in the Brit- 
ish Empire, and Willys-Overland Ex- 
port Corporation, in the rest of the 
world. 

“With an international sales organiza- 
tion to handle our output,” explained 
H. J. Leonard, president of the 
Stearns company, “our greatest ob- 
stacle, distribution, will be overcome.” 
An enlarged advertising campaign is 
planned for 1929. 


Florists Seek $50,000 
for Advertising 


An advertising fund of $50,000 will 
be sought this Fall by the United Flor- 
ists Trades, Inc., to conduct a coopera- 
tive advertising program, it was an- 
nounced this week by J. W. Behrens, 
business manager of the financial cam- 
paign, prior to the annual meeting of 
the Flower Producers’ Association at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania in New York. 


General Electric Claims 
First Position in 
Refrigerator Sales 


Sales of General Electric refrigerators 
have advanced within the last year 
from twenty-ninth position among 
electric refrigerator manufacturers of 
the country to first,* P. B. Zimmer- 
man, general sales manager of the elec- 
tric refrigerator division of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, told a recent 
convention in Boston of the company’s 
New England dealers and salesmen. 
Mr. Zimmerman declared that the com- 
pany is now selling electric refriger- 
ators at the rate of one a minute. He 
predicted even greater advancement 
next year in sales. The biggest difh- 
culty now, he said, was speeding up 
production sufficiently to keep pace 
with sales. 

He stated further that whereas only 
70 persons were engaged in making or 
selling General Electric refrigerators 
in January, 1927, more than 11,500 
people are now engaged in the work, 
5,500 of them being dealers and dis- 
tributors. 

New England’s possibilities as a field 
distribution were clearly defined by 
Charles F. Weed, vice-president, The 
First National Bank of Boston. 

He said that while there may be some 
depression at present, New England 
will recover from it and also gain 
greater wealth and buying power. He 
pointed out that while New England 
comprises only 2 per cent of the coun- 
try’s area and only 7 per cent of its 
population, the district has $473 per 
capita savings as compared with $204 
for the remainder of the country and 
$1,107 per capita wealth as compared 
with $787 for the rest of the country. 


* This statement is denied by a_ high 
official of the Frigidaire Corporation, who 
states, “We are absolutely sure that Frigi- 
daire’s position as regards the total number 
of electric refrigerators sold is concerned, 
has not been changed, because we are cer- 
tain we stand at the top.” 


General Petroleum 
Introduces Gasoline 


Violet Ray, a new violet-colored gaso- 
line, is being introduced by the Gen- 
eral Petroleum Corporation of Califor- 
nia in a ten-weeks’ campaign in color 
pages in Sunday newspapers on the 
Pacific Coast. 

The campaign is preceded by several 


smaller teaser advertisements and is be- 


ing used in connection with posters, 
cat cards, radio programs and other 
media. 

More than 3,000 independent dealers 
are carrying the new gasoline. 
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because it has a good sport page ? 


Facts on Boston 


and the Globe 


Boston’s shopping area ranks 
fourth in population, third in 
per capita income tax returns. 
Family wealth averages $9,000 
saving deposits, $2,000. 


Metropolitan Boston is 
within 12 miles of Boston’s 
City Hall. From this area 
Boston department stores 
draw 74% of their business. 
Here the Globe is definitely 
the home newspaper, as 
proved by circulation and 
advertising. 


It is the only Boston news- 
paper which holds all of its 
readers in this district seven 
days a week. 


It leads by 45% in depart- 
ment store advertising. And 
in the four major display 
classifications which find their 
greatest market in the home, 
including automobile adver- 
tising, the Globe also enjoys a 
substantial lead. 


xy 


MAvyBE they do. The Globe has one of 
the best sport pages in the country. 

But it’s more likely they prefer the 
Globe as a predominantly “‘home”’ news- 
paper—in news, in features and in ad- 
vertising. 

The Globe specializes in local news. It 
has a larger staff and carries more city 
and suburban news than any other Boston 
newspaper. The sport page devotes special 
attention to local and sectional sport 
news. School news is complete. 

The Globe’s Household Department, 
established thirty-four years ago as the 
first ‘women’s page” in American jour- 
nalism, is today an institution in Boston 
homes. 

Department store advertising is just as 
important as news to most women. The 
Globe carries 45% more of it than any 
other Boston newspaper. 

And in four of the five major classifica- 
tions which include 63% of all display 
advertising in Boston, the Globe has a 


The Boston Globe 


substantial lead. These four classifica- 
tions find their most important market 
in the home. 

7 7 7 


Another indication of the Globe’s seven- 
day home strength may be seen in a 
comparison of Sunday and week-day 
circulations. 

Of the three Boston newspapers carry- 
ing most of the national and local adver- 
tising, the Globe is the only one that holds 
its group of readers in Metropolitan 
Boston practically intact over Sunday. 
The second paper loses a third of its 
circulation on Sunday; the other loses 
two-thirds. And Sunday circulation, ad- 
mittedly, is home circulation. 

Homes in the Boston retail trading area 
are well worth reaching. Here are 3,000,000 
people with an average family wealth of 
$9,000—fourth highest in the United States! 

And you can’t effectively cover this 
market without the Globe. 


Write for our helpful free booklet, “Bos- 
ton—4th Market.” 
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Packaging and Branding 
of Lumber Is Urged at 
Engineers’ Meeting 


The packaging and branding of lum- 
ber in the near future was predicted at 
a recent meeting in Boston of a sec- 
tional group of the American Associa- 
tion of Mechanical Engineers, by 
James M. Bigelow and Thomas E. 
Perry, of the firm of Bigelow, Kent, 
Willard & Company, consulting en- 
gineers and merchandising counsellors, 
there. 

“The need is so urgent that, like many 
other supposedly impossible things, the 
establishment of standard unit pack- 
ages for lumber will be accomplished 
in the near future,” the speakers said 
in their paper. 
“Some proponents advocate a unit 
package of such a size as to be con- 
veniently handled by a workman, prob- 
ably not over 50 or 60 pounds, while 
others feel the solution lies in a much 
larger unit package for mechanical 
handling only, perhaps in units of 50 
feet board measure, weighing from 
2,000 to 3,000 pounds. 

“The establishment of such a standard 
bundle or unit package will do much 
to encourage the use of dimension- 
cut stock, a practice that is now severe- 
ly handicapped by excessive handling 
.and drying costs. Mechanical meth- 
ods must be adapted to this problem, 
and a proper unit packaging is the 
fundamental. 

“Would it not be commercially prac 
tical, as well as afford a considerable 
volume of sales expansion, to estab- 
lish a series of standard thicknesses, 
lengths and widths for the ultimate 
consumer?” 


Philadelphia Sales 
Managers Resume 


The Sales Managers’ Club of Phila- 
delphia will hold its first meeting for 
the 1928-1929 season next Monday. 
Harry V. Brown of the Philadelphia 
Storage Battery Company will outline 
the sales and merchandising policies of 
his company—especially with reference 
to their methods in changing their 
battery business to radio. 

The second meeting of the club will 
be held on November 19, when 
Everett R. Smith of the Fuller Brush 
Company will describe sales and mer- 
chandising policies of his organization. 
William M. Zintl, of E. I. DuPont de 
Nemours & Company, is president; 
Roy A. Forbes, Victor Talking Ma- 
chine Company, vice-president; J. Le- 
roy Smith, W. B. Saunders Company, 
treasurer, and Howard G. Ford, W. 
H. Hoedt Studios, secretary. 


Gasoline Tax Urged 
for Advertising 


The use of a portion of the gas- 
oline tax levied in various states 
co advertise themselves was 
urged by Ike W. Crabtree, Mem- 
phis attorney, at a meeting of the 
North American Gasoline Tax 
Conference, there, last week. 
“Don’t just build good roads 
with this money,” Mr. Crabtree 
advised. ‘Take a part of it and 
advertise the state. A fraction of 
a cent per gallon of the tax spent 
in advertising would bring more 
results than many times that 
amount spent in the construction 
of roads alone.” 


Boston & Maine Starts 
“Dollar Round Trips” 


Applying the “Another-for-a-cent”’ 
idea to transportation merchandising, 
the Boston & Maine railroad has just 
inaugurated a week-end ticket selling 
plan under which a round-trip ticket 
may be purchased between any two 
points served by the road on payment 
of the one-way fare and one dollar. 
Children under twelve can make a 
round trip for half fare one way, plus 
half a dollar. The only stipulation 
made in either case is that the return 
trip must be made in three days. 

The plan is being advertised through 
newspapers and other media, asserted 
J. Frank Joyce, assistant to the presi- 
dent of the road. 


New Window Muffler 
to Be Advertised 


National advertising and distribution 
of a new window muffler, developed 
by the Window Muffler Company of 
San Francisco, starts soon, asserted D. 
K. McLeod, president. The muffler is 
designed to reduce street noises while 
providing efficient ventilation without 
drafts under all weather conditions. 
It has already been used on a number 
of large buildings in the West. 


Chet du Cloe, who has been with the 
New York office of J. Walter Thomp- 
son Company as copywriter and ed- 
itor of their house organ for the past 
two years, has left to become man- 
ager of their branch office in Alex- 
andria, Egypt. 

In his new position Mr. du Cloe will 
direct the production of advertising 
for twenty-eight accounts in thirteen 
countries, using thirty different lan- 
guages. 


Advertising Agencies 
Plan Open Sessions 
at Washington 


Open sessions participated in by ad- 
vertising and business executives both 
inside and outside the American As- 
sociation of Advertising Agencies will 
be featured for the first time at the 
annual meeting of the association at 
the Hotel Mayflower, Washington, 
November 14-15, asserted John Ben- 
son, president, in announcing the ten- 
tative program this week. 

“Chain store development and its ef- 
fect on national advertising and na- 
tionally advertised brands, will be dis- 
cussed,” Mr. Benson said. ‘‘Officers 
of the Government will outline their 
problems in relation to advertising.” 
O. C. Harn of the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations, Edward L. Greene of the 
National Better Business Bureau, and 
several publishers will also speak. 

Dr. Daniel Starch, head of the asso- 
ciation’s research division, will present 
the results of a farm paper survey— 
showing the farmer's reading prefer- 
ences and his buying power. Dr. 
Starch last year completed a magazine 
analysis, and a newspaper survey will 
soon be undertaken in relation to 
trading areas. 

Malcolm Muir of the McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company will speak on 
business papers, and L. Ames Brown, 
president of Lord & Thomas and Lo- 
gan, on radio advertising. 

Other topics will cover activities of the 
A. B. C.; agency finance and costs of 
Operation; the National Better Busi- 
ness Bureau; standardized mechanical 
production in newspapers and maga- 
zines; agency systems and forms and 
a standard invoice for publishers. 
Efforts will be made, Mr. Benson said, 
to encourage a larger attendance of 
junior executives and account mana- 
gers of affiliated agencies. 


Engineering Advertisers 
Plan Monthly Programs 


Topics for the monthly meetings of 
the Engineering Advertisers’ Associa- 
tion of Chicago for the 1928-9 season 
were announced this week by R. W. 
Staud, chairman. 

They include ‘‘Development of the 
Marketing Plan,” in October; ‘The 
Advertising Budget,” | November; 
“Trade Papers,” December; January, 
“Sales Promotion”; February, ‘10th 
Anniversary Meeting’; March, “In- 
dustrial Distribution Methods” ; April, 
“The Mechanics of Advertising” ; 
May, “Industrial Catalogs,” and June, 
“The Legal Aspect of Marketing and 
Advertising.” 
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HE daily average net-paid circulation 
of the New York Telegram for the six- 
month period ending Sept. 30, 1928, was 


233.0178 


This is a gain of 26,190 over the previous 


six-month period and is the largest circu- 


lation ever attained by this newspaper. 
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Under Scripps-Howard ownership 
the New York Telegram is making steady 


progress—building a large and 
responsive circulation with 
no inducement offered 
other than sheer 
editorial quality. 
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“Drama of Time” Multiplies 
Hamilton Watch Inquiries 
BY LAWRENCE M. HUGHES 


One recent advertisement in one pub- 
lication brought in one week more in- 
quiries to the Hamilton Watch Com- 
pany than had followed all previous 
Hamilton advertisements over a period 
of a month. 

The advertisement was a story—an act 
in a Drama of Time which, with each 
succeeding month, the Hamilton com- 
pany will unfold. Written by Dudley 
Nichols, staff writer of the New York 
World, it described a ride through the 
night from New York to Chicago in 
the cab of the Broadway Limited. Suc- 
ceeding stories will carry writers on 
ocean liners and in the cockpits of air- 
mail planes and other speedy means of 
transportation, to record the battle 
against time. 

The advertising of the watch itself 
is subordinated to those stories. And 
the stories themselves will be told in 
the same type and style as the “read- 
ing matter” of the magazines in which 
they appear. 

“Although a booklet reprinting the 
story is offered in each advertisement,” 
explained C. W. Drepperd, director of 
sales promotion of the Hamilton 
Watch Company at Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania, “it is not mentioned until the 
end of the reading matter in the dou- 
ble-page spread. No coupon, no sub- 


head, tipped the reader off. A reader 
had to read all the copy.” 
“Heretofore,” Mr. Drepperd said, 
“the inquiries we received each month 
we believed to be from 45 to 50 per 
cent efficient. We assume this from 
the evidence submitted in the letters 
themselves—based on the amount of 
interest shown and the apparent buy- 
ing power of the writer. November, 
1927, with a pulling factor of .62, 
was our record month up to that time. 
January, 1928, had a pulling factor of 
41; June, .26; August, .19, and Sep- 
tember, 1928, when the Dudley 
Nichols advertisement appeared, 1.30. 
The comparison, we feel, makes the 
new copy 95 per cent effective.” 

The “accuracy” theme, which the 
Hamilton company has emphasized for 
years, was developed in the previous 
advertisements compared. One of the 
August advertisements, in the class 
magazines, asked ‘“‘Are you a ‘one- 
watch’ man?” The June copy was de- 
voted chiefly to graduation and “gifts 
that last.” 

The new series is running at present 
only in the Saturday Evening Post. It 
will be extended to other publications 
later. 

The George Batten Company (now a 
part of Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
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Osborn, Inc.) developed the drama 
of time and transportation. “We 
realized,” Mr. Drepperd said, “that the 
copy must be fast-written, exciting, 
fever-pitch,’ and the _ illustrations 
“vitally interesting.” 

The Hamilton company then em- 
ployed well-known writers to go out 
and cover the assignments, and paid 
them accordingly — “not for testi- 
monials or for words in praise of the 
Hamilton watch, but because they are 
writers and because it is their business 
in life to write well. They present 
the story just as they see it. The only 
note they must stress is Time—and the 
importance that Time plays in trans- 
portation.” 

The Pennsylvania Railroad carried 
copies of the Dudley Nichols’ story 
in booklet form on their limited trains, 
and distributed other copies at their 
city ticket offices. These booklets were 
supplied by the Hamilton Watch Com- 
pany but contained no mention of 
Hamilton Watch. 

A special list of 5,000 dealers were 
circularized. Three hundred and 
thirty-three window displays were 
placed in jewelry stores, and dealer 
newspaper advertisements, paid for by 
the dealer, have been run from coast 
to coast in space ranging from 12 to 
100 inches. 


L. L. Nielson has been appointed as- 
sistant advertising manager of the 
Maytag Company, Newton, Iowa, suc- 
ceeding E. H. Carter. Mr. Nielson 
was formerly advertising manager of 
the Racine Horeshoe Company. 
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Account Changes 


SCHULTE-UNITED 5C TO $1 DEPART- 
MENT STORES, to Street & Finney, 
New York City. Newspapers. 


WHIRLDRY CORPORATION, New 
Haven, Whirldry and Baby Whirldry 
washing machines, to Cleveland & 
Shaw, Inc., New York City. Trade 
papers, newspapers and general maga- 
zines. 


B. V. D. Company, INc., New York 
City, B. V. D. underwear, to Carter 
Advertising Agency there. 

ROBINSON SHIELDS COMPANY, INC., 
Schenectady, New York, Bismet Oint- 
ment, to M. P. Gould Company, Inc., 
New York City. 


CHARLES FRESHMAN COMPANY, INC., 
New York City, Freshman radios, to 
Aitkin-Kynett Company there. 


CONSOLIDATED INSTRUMENT COM- 
PANY OF AMERICA, INC., New York 
City, airplane instruments, to the L. H. 
Waldron Advertising Agency there. 
Trade and consumer publications. 


SANDUSKY CEMENT COMPANY, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Medusa Portland Cement 
and allied lines, to the Edwin A. 
Machen Company, of that city. Gen- 
eral media, farm papers, business 
papers, outdoor and direct mail. 


WEAVER MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY, Springfield, Illinois, garage and 
shop equipment, to Arthur R. Mogge, 
Inc., Chicago. Business papers and di- 
rect mail. 


GOLDEN PEACOCK, INc., Paris, Ten- 
nessee, Golden Peacock Bleach Creme 
and other toilet preparations, to the 
Procter & Collier Company, Cincin- 
nati. 


ExcEL ELEcTrRiC COMPANY, Muncie, 
Indiana, household electrical special- 
ties, to the Procter & Collier Com- 
pany, Cincinnati. 


Norris & Company, Atlanta, Georgia, 
candies, to James A. Greene & Com- 
pany of that city. Rotogravure and 
black and white newspaper copy, and 
direct mail. 


q MANHATTAN SHIRT COMPANY, New 
Yotk City, Manhattan shirts, to Lam- 
bert & Feasley, Inc., there. 


Reip’s Ick Cream, a product of the 
Bo:den Company, New York City, to 
Stanley E. Gunnison, Inc., there. 


WHITE WONDER CHEMICAL CoM- 
PANY, Montgomery, Alabama, to the 
Dillard Jacobs Agency, Inc., of At- 
lanta, Georgia. 


UNION BaG & PAPER CORPORATION, 
New York City, to Stanley E. Gunni- 
son, Inc., of that city. 


NAUHEIM PHARMACY, INCORPORAT- 
ED, New York City, to Stanley E. Gun- 
nison, Inc., there. 


YELLOWAY-PIONEER SYSTEM, INC., 
Oakland, California, transcontinental 
motor stage line, to James Houlihan, 
Inc., there. Los Angeles newspapers. 


RoyAL WORCESTER CORSET COM- 
PANY, Worcester, Massachusetts, to 
Reimers & Osborn, Inc., New York. 


LAKE SHORE DRIVE HOTEL, Chicago, 
to the Maurice H. Needham Company 
there. 


F, SCHUMACHER & COMPANY, New 
York City, Waverly Fabrics, to the 
Lawrence Fertig Company, Inc., of 
that city. National magazines. 


REO Motor Car Company, pleasure 
car account to Calkins & Holden, New 
York; speed wagon to Blackett & 
Sample, Chicago. 


Western Paint Firms 
Reported as Forming 
$6,000,000 Merger 


Jones & Dillingham, Spokane, have 
entered into a merger agreement with 
a group of eight Pacific Coast paint 
companies in formation of a holding 
company to control net assets of be- 
tween $6,000,000 and $7,500,000, the 
Spokane Chronicle asserted in a recent 
news article. 

The other companies concerned are 
understood to be Brinnistool & Com- 
pany, the Bradley-Wise Company, 
Magner Brothers and the Technical 
Oil and Paint Company, all of Los 
Angeles and all operating through a 
holding company known as the West- 
ern Pacific Paint Corporation; the 
Hill-Hubbell Company of San Fran- 
cisco; the California Paint Company 
of Oakland; Rasmussen and Company 
of Portland, and the Seattle Paint 
Company of Seattle. 

The Chronicle reports that each of 
the companies in the merger will re- 
tain its own individuality, but that the 
new holding company will act as buy- 
ing agent and supervise the manufac- 
turing activities of each. 


of a 


thousand uses 


ETAUTO STROPRAZ 
» UTILITY KNIFE 
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Valet AutoStrop 
Utility Knife 
Made by the 


manufacturers of the 
Valet AutoStrop Razor 


SENT FREE 


TO EXECUTIVES 


HERES an advertising novelty of 


great utility value. One that’s 


entirely different. One that won’t be 
mee fry It has so many daily uses 
that the man who receives it will 
carry it constantly. 


Die-stamped with your advertisement 


the message is unobtrusive but serves 
as a comstant reminder of the firm 
which presented it. 


The little wonder knife sharpens pen- 
cils perfectly, opens mail and pack- 
ages, cuts paper, string or clippings, 
nips the end from your cigar, is handy 
for cleaning the nails and for many 
other uses. 


Finished in nickel-silver, it won’t tar- 
nish. Slips on to the watch-chain or 
into the vest pocket. Can’t get out 
of order. Lasts a lifetime. Made to 
hold Valet AutoStrop blade. Easily 
changed as needed— obtainable 
everywhere. 


A lasting “good will” gift at the cost 
of a good cigar. Helps salesmen get 
friendly interviews. A corking prize 
or souvenir for conventions; anni- 
versaries or holiday distribution. May 
be enclosed with mail. 


Let us send a Utility Knife with our 
compliments. Then you can judge its 
permanent value. Just write us onyour 
letterhead. 


AUTOSTROP SAFETY RAZOR CO., Inc. 
Dept. D, Sales Industrial Division 
656 First Avenue, NewYork 
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When the Postman Whistles 


UDGING from the letters the 

postman has been unloading on 

the editor's desk during the past 

few weeks, the open season for 
the hunting of sales ideas is on. 

J. M. Cooper, vice-president of the 
Foote & Davies Company of Atlanta, 
Georgia, is one man who found a big 
idea in Hiram Blauvelt s article in the 
September 1 issue of SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, and put it to work immediately 
to build up the efficiency of his own 
salesmen. 


Sends Article to All His Men 


“Thank you,” Mr. Coopet’s letter 
begins, ‘for the five copies of the Sep- 
tember 1 issue you recently sent me. 
Frankly, I haven’t felt like I was get- 
ting a great deal of good out of the 
magazine recently, but the leading ar- 
ticle in that edition, ‘Four Day Weeks 
and Five Hour Days,’ has more than 
made up for it all. It makes me feel 
that not only the price of the subscrip- 
tion, but the time in reading each 1s- 
sue has been well spent. I am using 
the above-mentioned article with our 
roadmen, sending the magazine to 
each one of them, requiring its re- 
turn to pass on to another one.” 

We didn’t like that letter any the 
less for the frankness of its expression. 
We're in continuous pursuit of the 
“liftable’ idea, and while letters 
from other sales executives indicate 
that previous issues were used in 
exactly the same way as this particular 
one was used we're glad to know just 
which article it was that struck twelve 
with Mr. Cooper. 

Another reader whose experience 
checked with the facts presented in 
this same article is D. C. Bennick, 
assistant sales manager of the Camp- 
fire Corporation. Mr. Bennick asked 
permission to reprint the chart show- 
ing the hours at which salesmen make 
their calls on certain customers, mak- 
ing the comment, “Because this chart 


jibes with the writer’s own experience, ' 


and because we believe it might assist 
in bringing home to our own salesmen 


the value of getting started early in 
the morning, we are wondering if we 
may reprint it on a bulletin.” At least 
seven other sales managers made use 
of this same article, including E. S. 
Powers of Lewis-Shepard Company, 
Boston, Robert Fish of The Lightolier 
Company, New York, and the Con- 
solidated Coal Company of New 
York. 

SALES MANAGEMENT'S new clothes 
have been approved with equal en- 
thusiasm from Oakland to New 
York. H. A. Bedau, manager of pro- 
motional advertising of the Oakland 
Tribune, writes, ‘“The outside covers 
have been interesting and modern in 
every sense ot the word. The new 
type-dress and make-up is inviting and 
every issue intrigues my interest.” 

Bob Leavitt, secretary-treasurer over 
at G. Lynn Sumner, agrees with him. 
His letter says, “It seems to me that 
your editorial policy and your make- 
up are admirably adapted one to the 
other. The publications are both read- 
able and clippable, two qualities not 
always synonymous. Your make-up is 
stimulating and provocative. Your 
articles are full of sound information 
worth keeping. More power to you!” 
While letters like Mr. Leavitt's do cast 
a little glow of glory around the office 
for a couple of hours after their 
arrival, still we think it’s only honest 
to say we're not kidding ourselves our 
job is perfect; there are still more 
improvements to be made, and we’re 
trying hard to make them. 


They Like the New Dress 


J. W. Longnecker, advertising man- 
ager of the Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company, drops a note to say he has 
given thought to the new dress in 
which the magazine is being put out, 
and he likes it. J. C. Burkhardt, 
president of the Detroit bookbinding 
concern being his name, writes, “The 
new typographical lay-out of SALEs 
MANAGEMENT is very nifty. It cer- 


tainly is a big step forward and should 
be reflected in the growth of your 


magazine. Congratulations!” = Mr. 
Burkhardt is as severe a critic as we 
have to serve, for he is not only a sub- 
scriber, but also an advertiser. But it 
took Homer Buckley to think of this: 
“A precious stone deserves a good set- 
ting, and good copy merits good 
typography. I think you have done 
and are doing a nice job.” 


Practices on the Editor 


Paul Bishop, whom you may te- 
member as once having been sales 
manager of the Kimlark Rug Com- 
pany and later associated with the 
American Stove Company at Cleve- 
land, is one of the ardent supporters 
of the idea of a national sales man- 
agers’ association. Recently there 
came a long letter from him, in which 
he practices some of his salesmanship 
on the editor in behalf of such an 
organization. He begins with an in- 
teresting comment on an article which 
appeared in SALES MANAGEMENT for 
May 28, 1927, called, “Why I Can 
Do My Office Work in Six Days a 
Month,” which ran under his signa- 
ture. Concerning this article, he 
writes: ‘You will agree that the 
many hundreds of letters we received 
requesting more information relative 
to an article you published in your 
magazine is indicative of two facts. 
First, that your magazine is read by 
men of action, for information, and 
the very nature of the simplicity of the 
fundamental principles outlined in 
these articles is interesting to sales 
managers of the world’s largest busi- 
nesses.” 

Mr. Bishop then points out the need 
for an interchange of experience 
among sales executives similar to the 
work the advertising men have done 
in their field. “I believe,” he goes on 
to say, “that your magazine should be 
the mouthpiece to tell the world what 
the organization (the proposed sales 
managers’ body) has accomplished at 
its meetings. , I believe that 
all business would profit by the finc- 
ings of such an organization, Why 
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HIS idea 

book titled 
“How to use 
Photographs 
in Your Busi- 
ness” is just 
full of the 
kind of prac- 
tical, usable 
ideas you are 
looking for. 
You really 
must have a 
copy. Be sure 
to get it to- 
day: 


OW 


PHOTOGRAPHS | 


Get this book FREE 


Y OUR copy of 
“How to Use Pho- 


tographs in Your 
Business”. is ready. 
Your local commer- 
cial photographer will 
gladly hand it to you; 
or write National Ad- 
vertising Headquar- 
ters, Photographers 
Association of Amer- 
ica, 136 East Market 
Street, Indianapolis. 
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will work for you. 


TRENGTHEN your sales arguments with a 
backbone of believability. Use photographs 
to show what you have to sell, how it works and 
what it does. They may scoff at “pretty pictures” 
but everyone has faith in photography. Why 
select a medium that’s sure to be discounted 
when photographs always compel confidence? 
Your local commercial photographer makes 
photographs that make sales. Call on him. 
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ings of such an organization. Why 
not ask your subscribers if they would 
be in favor of such an organization? 
“Every sales manager you talk to is 
interested in certain fundamental prin- 
ciples, such as: how to find salesmen, 
how to train and coach them, how 
much to pay them and on what basis, 
and then how to keep track of what 
they are doing. It doesn’t make any 
difference what they are selling. An- 
other thing is, what are sales man- 
agers’ duties, and what should their 
compensation be, and how should they 
function in relation to other depart- 
ments of the business? It doesn’t 
make any difference what the product 
is .- . . problems are becoming 
more involved in selling that were not 
previously so important. The financ- 
ing and production departments of a 
business rely entirely upon the sales 
department's orders, and the advertis- 
ing must necessarily be made to func- 
tion in conjunction with the sales de- 
partment, because if advertising does 
not sell there is no use in doing it. 
No one can afford to advertise unless 
he is merchandising his copy... .” 


Is There a Need? 


If more of our subscribers agree 
with Mr. Bishop that there is a real 


need for a national sales managers’ 


organization, we urge them to say so. 
It was an article published in 

SALES MANAGEMENT that started the 

sales manager of a Chicago food prod- 


ucts concern thinking along the lines: 
of developing sales in industrial mar- - 


kets. ‘I was very much interested,” 
he writes, “in your article written by 
R. Bigelow Lockwood on ‘Campaigns 
That Might Be Launched in Industrial 
Markets,’ and was amazed: to learn that 
there are 303 industrial firms having 
lunchrooms and feeding 1,175,388 
employes. As we cater to a large num- 
ber of, industrial cafeterias, we would 
be very much interested in increasing 
cur clientele among this class of trade, 
and would like to know whether or 
not it would be possible for us to 
secure a complete list of these indus- 
trial lunchrooms, together with the 
name of the buyer of food products. 
Possibly you have already compiled 
this list and it is available to your sub- 
scribers . . . you will be interested 
to know that, while I have a great 
many magazines sent to the office, 
SALES MANAGEMENT is one of the 
few that I have sent direct to my 
home, since I prefer to peruse its val- 
uable columns in the solitude and 
ptivacy of my study, as its contents 
merit more than a_ perfunctory 
perusal.” 

In order to suggest to our readers 
another way they might be able to use 
material in SALES MANAGEMENT with 
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profit, we quote this from a letter from 
A. D. Cowan, advertising manager, 
the Patent Novelty Company: ‘“There 
is enclosed a bulletin written by our 
sales manager to our salesmen. This 
was prompted by an article which | 
read in the last issue of SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT This is just a re- 
minder that there is at least one manu- 
facturer who culls the pages of your 
magazine for useful information and 
usually finds it.” 

William Davis Hawk, of the whole- 
sale electrical supply house bearing his 
name in Kingston, New York, is mak- 
ing two orders grow where one grew 
before among his old customers, 
through an idea lifted almost bodily 
from SALES MANAGEMENT'S pages. 
He dictates: 

“One of the means that we are 
using to secure business from old cus- 
tomers is an idea that we got from 
SALES MANAGEMENT. We have de- 
veloped a series of letters to be mailed 
out to customers who have purchased 
certain desirable lines of merchandise 
from us in the past. These letters go 
out to the customer at systematic in- 
tervals, and are designed to keep the 
product and its selling points con- 
stantly in the, mind of our customer 


_after his original purchase. I might 
“sty that we havesbeen getting some 


very gratifying results from this 
method of follow-up and certainly 
feel that SALES MANAGEMENT has 
contributed a very workable idea in 


_ our business. set-up.” 


Registering a Complaint 
_ Peter’ Becker; ‘Jr., sales manager of 
the Nationa] Publishing Company of 
Washington, D. C., registers a com- 
plaint in answer ‘to an editorial in the 
September 29 issue: on “Are You 
Getting Your Money’s Worth From 
Business Papers?” This _ editorial, 


‘prompted by nine requests in one mail 


for references or tear sheets of articles 
which sales..executives remembered 
having seen in the magazine, and 
which they now wished to use, urged 
the business papers be clipped and 
articles filed so that individual execu- 
tives and companies might apply the 
ideas recorded in them to similar prob- 
lems in their own businesses when the 
need for them arises. Mr. Becker 
listed a dozen publications to which 
he subscribes and points out the im- 
possibility of reading all of them 
carefully and indexing all of them, 
then he takes the publishers to task 
for not giving him more help in locat- 
ing specific types of material when he 
wants it. 

Not only for Mr. Becker's benefit, 
but also for the benefit of other sub- 
scribers, we are here broadcasting the 
information that this publication is in- 


dexed quarterly and that volume in- 
dices will be furnished free of charge 
to any subscriber upon request. These 
indices conveniently list the various 
articles by subject matter, such as 


“Salesmen’s Compensation,” “Conven 
tions and Conferences,” ‘Direct 
Mail,” etc. 

Sales Manager Need Not 


Be a Good Salesman, 
Says C. T. Thompson 


“A sales manager does not necessarily 
have to be a good salesman,” C. T. 
Thompson, president of Thompson- 
Hayward Chemical Company, chemical 
manufacturing company of Kansas 
City, asserted before the Sales Man- 
agers’ Club of St. Louis the other 
day. “It can readily be conceived 
there are a number of characteristics 
necessary in a salesman, that are not 
of prime importance to a sales man- 
ager,” Mr. Thompson explained. 
“For instance, a sales manager 
could have certain physical defects 
that would prevent his approach to 
the general trade and yet in no way 
inhibit his exercising his abilities as a 
sales manager. Again, he might be so 
constructed that ease of approach and 
facility of tongue are lacking and yet 
this would not necessarily inhibit him 
in his duties as a sales manager. 
“While the ultimate aim of both a 
sales manager and a salesman is to 
move and merchandise the products 
of the organization that they are con- 
nected with, it should be borne in 
mind that the sales manager’s duty is 
to move his goods through the 
channels of his salesmen rather than 
his own personal contact with the 
trade.” 
One of the first elements in a sales 


manager that should evidence itself, 


Mr. Thompson believed, is that he 
should have a “student type of mind, 
interested in such technical informa- 
tion with regard to his own particular 
type of business and merchandise.” 
Among other requisites he should have 
a “systematic and orderly type of 
mind,” a “flair for advertising and the 
ability to write well.” 

The salesman, on the other hand, Mr. 
Thompson continued, must be an 
actor. He should have curiosity, 4 
good memory and a gift for observa- 
tion. 


National Bellas Hess Company, Inc., 
of New York, has acquired the entire 
business of Charles Williams Stores, 
Inc., a mail order company doing an 
annual business of $17,000,000 and 
having approximately 1,300,000 cus- 
tomers. 
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: - Detroit News Leads All Weekday 

l- 

; Newspapers of America in Advertising 
1e 

n 4 _ First 8 Months 1928 

. | *Detroit News ...... .... 14,453,656 Lines 

s Chicago News .......... 13,497,903 ” 

, Philadelphia Bulletin ..'...12,212,537 ” 

: Indianapolis News ..... igi y2e3,3300 ” 

- Iq Los Angeles Herald ....: , 10,304, 548 am 

. *(In addition The Detroit News carried 4,768, 000 Lines of Sunday Advertising) J ; 

e ACK of Detroit News leadership is a suggestion’ for advertisers to marshall | 
f their forces in the Detroit field. Here where employment is higher than it has 
‘ ever been; where factory production has reached an unprecedented volume; 


where records are made each day to be broken the following morning, lies an 
opportunity for sale such as is net equalled by any other market. All the more do 
the facts urge quick cultivation of this territory when one realizes that a single 
) newspaper—The News—reaches four out of five homes taking any English news- 


paper. 


The Detroit News 


New York Office Chicago Office 
I. A. KLEIN, 50 E. 42nd St. The HOME newspaper J. E. LUTZ, 6 No. Michigan Ave. 
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Industry and 
Agriculture 


on a Par in 


NEBRASKA 


ARM crops, in 1927, 

valued at over $373,- 
000,000; livestock over 
$274,000,000; dairy prod- 
ucts over $30,000,000. 


Compared with these 
Nebraska’s manufactured 
products amount to over 
$600,000,000 annually— 
and Omaha was the hub of 
this activity. 


1928 is exceeding other 
years in crops, in build- 
ing, in manufacturing, in 
banking — everything 
shows a steady and healthy 
growth. 


National Advertisers 


used 22.7% more space in 
The World-Herald in August 
this year, than same month, 
1927. 


Local Advertisers 


The 11 largest Omaha retailers 
used 81% more space in The 
World-Herald during first 
eight months of 1928 than in 
the other newspaper. 


The Business is Here— 


Help Yourself! 


THE OMAHA 
WORLD- 
HERALD 


83% Carrier Coverage in Omaha 
O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 


National Representatives 
New York Cuicaco —_— Detroit 
San Francisco Los- ANGELES 
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How Schools of Business Can 
Help Sales Managers 


. (Continued from page 90) 


can put him in touch with the men 
teaching in the business schools in the 
Coast universities—California, Stan- 
ford, ‘Washington, Oregon, Southern 
California and others if a wider in- 
vestigation is desired, These men in 
turn will appoint carefully selected 
students who will make the detailed 
investigations. The shoe manufacturers 
will, of course, pay the students; the 
usual charge is about $4.00 per day 
plus expenses. These expenses, of 
course, can be held to a minimum, by 
reason of the fact that each college can 
cover its own territory at small cost 
with little money spent for hotel bills 
and long railroad trips. The same 
method is followed in individual cities 
or in the nation. 

In the last few months such a 
nation-wide study has been success- 
fully completed for the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau. That or- 
ganization was anxious to find out 
among other things the attitude of 
buyers of life insurance toward life 
insurance itself and also the attitude of 
the buyer toward that ubiquitous per- 
son, the life insurance agent. Through 
Professor Barnes arrangements were 
made for the employment of students 
in fifty universities and colleges, scat- 
tered from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
and including every section of the 
country. The reports are all in and 
are now being analyzed. The work 
went through in splendid fashion and 
everybody concerned seems. satisfied. 


Many Studies Made 


Researches on a smaller scale are 
constantly being made. The Lehigh 
Portland Cement Company has just 
used twenty universities in a market- 
ing investigation; other business con- 
cerns have made studies in certain 
typical cities. 

There is one thing, however, that the 
business man offering a research job 
to the colleges should bear in mind. 
He will find a much readier response 
if his work is of educational value to 
the students. A fifteen-minute talk 
with a wholesaler or retail merchant is 
worth more to a student than an hour 
of bell-ringing with a questionnaire in 
his hand. The work should be of 
help to both student and business. 

And while on this subject it might 
be well to add that the universities 
are more than willing to undertake 
these research problems. They are 


anxious to attack every business prob- 


lem from every possible angle. That’s 
their business. 

So if our shoe man, or any other sales 
manager, wants to find out hitherto 
unascertained facts in regard to his 
business the colleges are ready to help 
him. What's more, they can be de- 
pended on to do a good job. 

Such is the practical help which the 
universities are offering to business. It 
is work that benefits both parties to 
the bargain. Although today research 
is only a small part of the activities 
of the schools of business, its true 
value is gaining recognition, and in 
the next few years the business 
laboratories of the universities of 
America seem destined to play a great 
part in the nation’s economic progress, 


Professional Service 
of Barber Is Told in 
Terminal Campaign 


In full-page space weekly in about a 
dozen newspapers of New York, Cin- 
cinnati, Detroit, Baltimore and other 
cities, the Terminal Barber Shops have 
begun a campaign to ‘‘professionalize’”’ 


~ their barbers.. 


The sanitary phases of the service are 
given especial emphasis. And the lack 
of “salesmanship” in Terminal shops 
will be mentioned throughout the se- 
ries. 

The Terminal system, now twenty-one 
years old, operates thirty-four shops, 
with eleven more under construction. 
These shops are located in such promi- 
nent locations as the Waldorf-Astoria 
and the Savoy-Plaza hotels in New 
York; the New Bismarck and _ the 
Palmer House in Chicago; the Book 
Cadillac in Detroit; the Lord Balti- 
more in Baltimore; the William Penn 
in Pittsburgh, and the Hotel Gibson, 
Cincinnati. 

Hanff-Metzger, Inc., New York, di- 
rects the advertising. 

With the establishment of a new 
printing base in East 44th street, the 
New York Sun is now being dis- 
tributed from three separate plants in 
Manhattan. The headquarters of the 
Sun are near the City Hall at 280 
Broadway. The Herald-Tribune plant 
on West 40th street is also being used. 


Nathaniel N. Proper, formerly with 
A. Proper & Staff, has joiried Kramer 
Associates, Inc., New York. 
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Wholesaling by the Handful 


BY Cc. M. LITTELjJCAN 


INETY retail hardware 

wholesalers of Washington 

and Oregon recently formed 

the Northern Hardware 
Company, Inc., which will act as a 
wholesale bind unit. 

The purpose of this retailer-owned 
wholesale house is to enable its mem- 
bers to obtain better prices on small 
stocks of merchandise so that very 
small quantities may be purchased 
wholesale at a price which will enable 
the independent retailer to compete 
with chain stores. 

Ninety stores buying as a unit have 
eliminated the middleman from the 
picture. Their new system has placed 
each store of the group in the posi- 
tion of being its own wholesaler. 


More Advantageous Buying 


Through forming this new corpora- 
tion more advantageous buying terms 
were arranged. The Northern Hard- 
ware Company, Inc., members, through 
pooling their interests, have bought 
recently 800 tons of nails, 70 C¢ar- 
loads of roofing, 16 carloads of paint, 
12 carloads of pipe and 15 carloads 
of wire. Such buying enterprise has 
made good their slogan, ““We Buy by 
the Carload, That We May Wholesale 
Even the Handful.” uF 

The plan allows the smaller inde- 
pendent hardware merchant to put into 
effect a policy of “from factory to 
you,” just like the big fellow, through 
the elimination of considerable han- 
dling and transportation charges. Pur- 
chase of a carload quantity reduces 
the price at the factory, and also on 
the carrier transporting the stocks to 
the Pacific Northwest, a haul of. no 
mean dimensions, since much of the 
material is made in Eastern factories. 

About two years ago an initial co- 
Operative buying, merchandising and 
advertising movement was started in 
Seattle by the formation of a group of 
associated hardware stores, with neigh- 
berhood hardware stores throughout 
Seattle cooperating. Then a store at 
Bremerton, across the bay, was taken 
in, and’ now the present movement has 
spread throughout the states of Wash- 
ington and Oregon. 

Photographs of the facades of a 
group of nearby Northern stores were 
teproduced in cooperative advertising, 
introducing a neighborly dealer and 
announcing the buying achievement to 
the public. The cooperative campaign 
centering around the injunction to 
“Visit the Northern Hardware Com- 
pany Member Nearest to You,” just as 


the announcements of advertising of 
the smaller Seattle group of Associated 
Hardware Stores, Inc., about a year 
ago, made the request to “Trade at 
the Store That Is Convenient to You.” 

With regard to the advertising of 
the new plan, members of the hard- 
ware corporation realize that through 
cooperation they are able to purchase 
large space in newspapers where their 
stores are located, which, singly, they 
could not do to anywhere near the 
same degree without overbalancing 
their advertising budget. 

And concerning the retailing end 
of each store under the new plan as 
Sam Cavanaugh, head of the Cavan- 
augh Hardware Company of Auburn, 
Washington, and a member of the 
corporation’s advertising committee, 
has pointed out, the new Northwest 
Organization’s operation permits of a 
most desirable flexibility. 

While the centralized buying power, 
he stated, was as great as other buying 
systems of chain stores, it enjoyed a 
distinct advantage of more personal- 
ized retail selling than exists in the 
usual impersonal chain store. 


Personalized Retailing 


Broad and elastic policies in retail- 
ing are not only permitted each mem- 
ber of the corporation, but are advo- 
cated by the officers, as some of the 
members have found that the average 
customer is not “average” in many 
ways, and a policy must be personal 
with individual stores to cover the 
particular whims of trade and the hab- 
its of individual customers, peculiari- 
ties known only to merchants estab- 
lished for a long time and dealing 
with a particular clientele whose per- 
sonal good-will they wish to retain. 


The New York Morning Telegraph 
has been bought by Joseph A. Moore, 
chairman of the Butterick Publishing 
Company, and a group of associates 
from the Hermis Publishing Com- 
pany, headed by Mrs. Lytton Gray 
Ament, widow of the former owner 
of the Telegraph. 

The newspaper, founded in 1836, has 
been devoted particularly to the thea- 
tre, music and sports. Mr. Moore, 
is a former financial executive in the 
Hearst organization. 


Richard E. Waldo, until recently of 
the management of John Wanamaker, 
New York, has become vice-president 
and part owner of McClure Newspaper 
Syndicate, New York. 
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'A Plant in This 
Fast Growing City 


Your Present New Plant 
Plant . in ROANOKE 


Will Answer Your 
8.0.8. for Profits 


— the strategic 
advantages of Roanoke have resulted in the 
location here of 113 different industries. 
Among them are the largest artificial silk 
(rayon) mill in the world and other indus- 
trial plants the largest of their kind in the 
South. Roanoke is also a distributing center 
for some ofthe nation’s leading manufacturers. 


What is it about Roanoke that attracts 
industries and enables them to prosper here? 
Why has Roanoke doubled its population 
What 


caused it to grow from a mere 669 inhabi- 


during the past seventeen years? 


tants in 1880 to a community population of 
80,000 today? 


The ROANOKE BRIEF will give you the 
complete facts on this progressive Southern 
city. Write for it on your business letter- 
head now. Then you can see for yourself 
exactly what advantages Roanoke offers your 
business. Now is a particularly favorable 
time to locate in Roanoke because plans for 
its future growth have recently been formu- 
lated by industrial experts and city planning 
engineers. Address: Chamber of Commerce, 
219 Jefferson Street, Roanoke, Virginia. 


a 


A Suggestion For Your 
Next Motor Trip 
‘Vee Virginia’s 


famous Valley Resort Section and 
Mountain Empire via Roanoke. Here 
you will find magnificent mountain 
scenery , fascinating marvels of nature, 
celebrated historic shrines, charming 
inns, modern hotels, good roads and 
bracing mountain air. Everything is 
here to make your trip delightful! 
Write for free tour-booklet —“The 
Log of the Motorist Through the 
Valley of Virginia and the Shenan- 


doah.” 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
219 Jefferson St. - Roanoke, Virginia 


. 
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them in accordance with specifications, 
twelve of the cans could not be packed 
in the regular cartons for reshipping. 
The buyer also testified that although 
he had overlooked this important 
point when agreeing to accept the 
oversized cans he had explained to the 
manufacturer, when the original con- 
tract was made, that the cans must be 
exactly the specified dimensions so 
that twelve of them could be packed 
in standard cartons for reshipment. 

However, the Court held the pur- 
chaser liable to the manufacturer for 
the profit he anticipated earning based 
upon the defective cans at 10 per cent 
discount and the full price for the 
balance of the canceled order. 

Therefore, it is quite apparent that 
where a buyer and seller enter into 
a supplementary agreement, which 
varies the terms of the original con- 
tract, neither party may avoid liability 
for breach of the latter agreement by 
introducing testimony pertaining to 
the original contract. 


A Manufacturer’s Error 


In still another case it was shown 
that a purchaser agreed to accept and 
pay for a large quantity of merchan- 
dise to be shipped in three lots. In 
this case the goods were not made 
especially for the purchaser, but the 
latter’s trade-mark, name and address 
were to be stamped thereon. 

The manufacturer proceeded to 
complete the entire order intending to 
retain two lots in his storehouse ready 
for prompt shipments on the dates 
specified in the contract. When the 
first lot arrived the buyer observed 
that the name imprinted on the pro- 
duce was misspelled. He immediately 
complained to the manufacturer and 
refused to pay for the merchandise. 
After considerable correspondence the 
buyer agreed to accept the shipment at 
a ridiculously low price, without indi- 
cating whether the acceptance related 
to only the first lot in controversy or 
the complete order. 

When the date arrived for shipment 
of the second lot the manufacturer 
removed the previously manufactured 
merchandise from storage and shipped 
it to the purchaser, billing it at the re- 
duced price which the buyer agreed to 
pay for the first defective lot. 

The buyer refused to accept delivery 
on the previous complaint that its 
name was misspelled, and stated that 
he did not want the goods at any price. 
The seller instituted legal proceedings 
contending that the buyer-was bound 
to accept delivery-of the second and 


third lots of merchandise at the price 
agreed upon in the supplementary 
agreement. 

However, the Court held the buyer 
not bound to accept the later ship- 
ments, and explained that although 
the price specified in the original con- 
tract was the same for merchandise 
in the first, second and third lots, a 
supplementary agreement relating to a 
reduction of price for defective mer- 
chandise shipped in the first lot does 
not apply to the second and third lots. 

Therefore, another important point 
of the law was established by the rul- 
ing in this case. Namely, the scope 
of a supplementary agreement cannot 
be enlarged by implication of circum- 
stances where it is shown that neither 
party indicated, agreed nor intended 
that the supplementary agreement 
should embrace transactions other 
than the one in controversy. 

_A purchaser is privileged to cancel 
an order given a salesman at any time 
up to the moment the seller sends a 
letter or telegram acknowledging the 
same. In other words, an order given 
a salesman is merely an offer on the 
part of the purchaser and a valid con- 
tract of sale is not completed until the 
salesman’s employer accepts this offer. 

Moreover, it is immaterial whether 
the purchaser makes a deposit with the 
order, or whether the goods are to be 
manufactured according to special 
specifications supplied by the buyer. 


~ When a Deposit Is Made 


_ For illustration, in a leading case de- 
cided during the past few weeks, it 
was shown that a purchaser ordered a 
mechanical device from a salesman. 


The order specified that the buyer's 


name and address should be molded 
in the cast iron casing. Since this de- 
vice was to be specially manufactured, 
the salesman required a money deposit 
with the order. The buyer gave the 
salesman a check for $80 and both the 
latter and the purchaser signed the 
contract of sale which specified that 
shipment should be made positively 
thirty days from date and that no can- 
cellation would be accepted. 

The salesman sent the order im- 
mediately to his employer who failed 
to acknowledge it, but proceeded to 
construct the special device. Ten days 
after the order was signed the pur- 
chaser wrote to the manufacturer can- 
celling the order and requesting that 
his $80 deposit be returned. The 
manufacturer answered this communi- 
cation and refused to cancel the order 
or return the purchaser’s deposit. He 


explained that he had started to manu- 
facture the device. 

The buyer filed suit to recover the 
$80 deposit. It is interesting to ob- 
serve that the Court held the seller 
bound to cancel the order and return 
the buyer’s deposit. This Court ex- 
plained that a buyer of special mer- 
chandise may without liability cancel 
an order given a salesman, if the can- 
cellation reaches the manufacturer be- 
fore the latter acknowledges receipt of 
it. Also, this Court explained that a 
manufacturer may without liability re- 
fuse to accept an order, although 
the salesman promises the buyer posi- 
tively that the contract will be fulfilled. 

Frequently litigation arises where a 
purchaser of specially manufactured 
merchandise refuses to accept the same 
on the grounds that it does not con- 
form to the terms of the contract. 
Sometimes this happens, although the 
buyer sends an expert to the manu- 
facturer’s plant to inspect the product 
during the course of its manufacture. 


Inspection of Goods 

The law is well settled that a pur- 
chaser is bound to accept and pay for 
goods approved by his expert unless 
he introduces convincing testimony to 
prove that he informed the manu- 
facturer that the expert was not au- 
thorized to finally approve the manu- 
factured product. 

For example, in a very recent lead- 
ing case it was disclosed that a pur- 
chaser indicated to a manufacturer 
that he would be interested in pur- 
chasing a quantity of specially made 
merchandise. The manufacturer pre- 
pared several samples according to the 
prospective purchaset’s suggestions. 
Finally the submitted samples were ap- 
proved by the purchaser and the con- 
tract of sale was made. The buyer 
sent an expert to the manufacturer’s 
plant without informing the latter of 
the purpose of his presence. The ex- 
pert stated that he was authorized to 
inspect the manufactured product to 
know that it conformed with the 
samples previously submitted. 

When the merchandise finally was 
finished and shipped, the buyer re- 
fused to accept delivery, on the 
grounds that the delivered goods did 
not equal the quality of the samples. 

The manufacturer filed suit con- 
tending that the buyer was bound to 
accept and pay for the merchandise be- 
cause the Jatter’s expert had supervised 
the operations of making the product 
and he had approved it before ship- 
ment. The purchaser testified that he 
had not authorized the expert to ap- 
prove the goods, but that he had sent 
him to the manufacturer's plant simply 
to hasten completion of the order 
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ITIES thrust their ter- 
C raced towers forty, fif- 
ty, and sixty stories skyward 
...the ticker tape leaps above 
5,000,000 shares a day...a 
lone airman spans the Atlan- 
tic and an earthbound world 
takes to wings...Model T 
becomes a reminiscence... 
Miami sits in judgment on 
a radio program born split- 
seconds before in distant 
Manhattan... and suddenly 
we become conscious of the 
new America! 

Progress— and 
Precedent! 
Into this environment has 
come LIBERTY with more of 
a reverence for progress 
than precedent. LIBERTY has 
geared itself to an age paced 
by air mail, rapid 


WEEKLY a 


finance, the political arena, 


and kindred subjects, as well 
as aviation, radio and sports 
—but insists on presenting 
them a bit differently than 
magazines of the old guard. 
Today’sreader wantsconcise, 
fast-moving, timely text. He 
wants editorial content 
amply illustrated. And sub- 
consciously he wants “‘news- 
paperized”’ headlines and 


dramatized treatment; his 


preference at the newsstands 


proves it. LIBERTY has pat- 


_terned itself to meet these 


wants. 


transit, radio, tele- = 
ee over 
vision, trans-Atlan- 
tic flights, and sub- 
Atlantic telephones. 


It has adjusted itself 


to an air-minded, 
speed-minded, split-second 
era. LIBERTY is in tempo. 
LIBERTY recognizes the 
present-day interest in edu- 
Cation, eugenics, prohibition, 


Now ial ; —_ 
1,500,000 || [.zberty’s Editorial 
average net paid 
circulation guar- 
anteed...For1929, 
a larger circu- 
lation and no 
increase in adver- 
tising rates. 


Formula 


The diversity and 
scope of LIBERTY’S 
editorial matter are 


‘evidenced in a classification 
of content, exclusive of ser- 
vice departments, for 1927. 


Fiction 29 per cent 
Industrial . 5 per cent 
Political 10 per cent 


Social 17 per cent 
Educational 15 per cent 
Recreational . 24 per cent 


Week in and week out this 
publishing formula receives 
its justification through the 
voluntary purchase of 
LIBERTY from the newsdeal- 
er by more than 1,500,000 
buyers—above 6,000,000 a 
month. No magazine in 
America ever before drew an 
audience approaching these 
proportions into its folds 
over so brief a period. No 
magazine in America ever 
before won such a sponta- 
neous reader demand! 

Advertisers have paralleled 
this preference by placing 
LIBERTY in second place in 
advertising lineage among 
all major weekly magazines. 
For the ‘first six months of 
1928 LIBERTY has led all 
national publications in rev- 
enue gains compared with 
the corresponding period 
of last year. 

Such are the tributes to 


LIBERTY’S publishing 
policies. 


Libert 


A Weekly fer Everybody 
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Planning a Sales 
(Contest in 1929 


Sales Managers are 
invited to write forour 
booklet summarizing 
the best experience of 
scores of organ- 
izations. 


HERE are many valuable suggestions in this brief 
© booklet, and they can be varied to meet any plan 
which you may have in mind. Outlined in this book- 
let is also a summary of a most unusual Sales Contest 
Service which we offer. 


We make it possible for you to offer hundreds of 
prizes without any investment in stock or carrying 
charges. Salesmen can choose the prizes which they or 
their families particularly desire, and we make shipment 
to them on your order. You are invoiced only after the 
prizes have been earned and shipped to winners. 


These prizes are pictured in a catalog, ready for 
your imprint. A request for a sample of the catalog 
will bring you complete information. 


MARSHALL FIELD & COMPANY 
WHOLESALE 


CHICAGO 


Manufacturers » Converters » Importers 


Memo—Please write the Sales Con- 
test Department, MarsHAtt Frerp 
&? Company, Wholesale, 219 W. 
Adams St., Chicago, for Prize 
Catalog and Booklet of Prize Contest 
Plans used by other companies. Re- 
mind me to outline our plan to them 


Hand this MEMO 
to your Secretary 


which was in the course of being 
manufactured. 

However, the Court held the buyer 
bound to accept and pay for the goods, 
explaining that a purchaser who sends 
an expert to a factory, in which goods 
for the former is being specially made, 
is bound by all statements made by the 
expert with respect to his authority to 
approve the goods being manu- 
factured. 

Sometimes a contract of sale speci- 
fies that an order for merchandise 
which is made, packed or prepared 
especially for the purchaser shall be 
shipped in two or more lots. 

Litigations frequently arise in con- 
tracts of this nature when the buyer 
accepts and pays for the first lot and 
refuses to accept delivery of future 
lots. 


Rejecting Bad Lots 


Generally, the Courts have held that 
the buyer is bound to accept and pay 
for all of the lots of merchandise, 
where it is shown that the quality of 
the refused goods is equal to the 
quality specified in the order. 

However, if the buyer accepts a bad 
lot of merchandise, his rights to re- 
ject future bad lots is not affected. For 
illustration, recently a buyer and a 
manufacturer entered into a contract 
by the terms of which the latter 
agreed to deliver at intervals of sixty 
days seven large lots of merchandise 
which was to be manufactured to the 
purchaser’s order. 

On account of the large amount of 
capital involved in completing the 
seven lots of merchandise, the manu- 
facturer made only the first lot and 
shipped it awaiting response from the 
buyer before starting production of the 
other six lots. The buyer promptly ac- 
cepted and paid for this lot. The man- 
ufacturer then proceeded to order the 
enormous quantity of raw stock re- 
quired to complete the order and be- 
gan production of the balance of the 
merchandise. 

When the second lot was completed 
and shipment was made the buyer re- 
fused to accept delivery, contending 
that the goods did not comply with the 
guarantee in the contract. 

The manufacturer filed suit against 
the buyer and introduced testimony 
proving that the second lot of mer- 
chandise, which the latter refused to 
accept, was fully equal to the quality 
of the first lot of goods. The manu- 
facturer also submitted evidence show- 
ing that he had postponed ordering 
raw material, from which to complete 
the balance of the order for six lots, 
until receiving response of the buyer's 
approval and acceptance of the first 
shipment. The buyer defended the 
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Sales 


Management 


TWENTY CENTS 


AND ADVE age RS* WEEKLY SEPTEMBER 29, 1928 


318 


Pages 1n 
September 


How Would You Like Your Advertisement 


Fronting Page 310? 


“Isn't Sales Management getting thinner?” asked a man 
the other day who had just returned from an extended 
European vacation. 


Yes, it isn’t. Only 318 pages in September! Visualize it: 
A magazine weighing nearly two pounds, almost an inch 
thick. Thin? Yes, like Chief Justice Taft. 


Sales Management was merged with Advertisers’ Weekly 


and changed from a fortnightly to a weekly to meet the 
demands of readers for up-to-the-minute news and articles, 
in a form not too bulky for busy men whose time is precious 
—and the desire of advertisers for a medium reaching 
leading sales and advertising executives (1) with weekly 
frequency, (2) with generous page size, (3) with not too 
much competition in each issue from other advertisers 
fighting for a share of the same appropriations. 


How Has the Policy Been Working Out? 


Contrasting Sales Management for September 1928 with September 1927: 


1928 1927 Increase % 
Pages printed 318 206 54.5 
Pages—feature articles, news 173.5 109.5 58.5 
Pages—paid advertising 144.5 96.5 50 


\dvercisers need not worry about a position facing page 310; the weekly frequency and smaller folios per issue assures them 
that the worst they could get would be facing reading matter on about page 78. Sales Management now gives both 
readers and advertisers a greater “run for their money”—which we believe accounts for its growing popularity. 
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This Jobber wanted 
the other 39 percent 


Like other jobbers serving Minnesota and the 
Northwest, he knew the importance of farm trade, 
with 51.2% of the entire population living on farms, 
and asked a manufacturer to use farm papers. The 
manufacturer was using 17 magazines with five million 
copies delivered to small town postoffices, and believed 
a large part of these were going to farms. 


The jobber asked for a farm-to-farm count in 
typical Minnesota counties. The count showed 


The 17 magazines reached 
18% of the farm homes. 


THE FARMER, one publication, 
reached 57.6 %. 


Every jobber or manufacturer must have contact 
with that extra 39 G of good farm prospects. Dealers 
in all towns outside of Minneapolis, St. Paul, and 
Duluth depend primarily upon farm trade. They 
know they must reach the farmer for adequate coverage 
of this dominantly agricultural territory. 


Prove this yourself by checking the prominent 
national advertisers who regularly use the Northwest’s 
only weekly farm paper. 


Send for our population analysis of the Northwest. 


Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
250 Park Avenue, 
New York 


Standard Farm Papers, Inc., 
307 No. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Northwestern Member Standard Farm Paper Unit 


ONES, NN 
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suit by proving that neither the first 
nor second lot of shipped goods were 
equal to the samples, but that he had 
accepted delivery of the first lot be- 
cause he was in dire need of the stock. 

In view of this testimony the Court 
held the purchaser not bound to ac- 
cept delivery of the second and sub- 
sequent lots of bad merchandise. 

The manufacturer then proceeded to 
remedy the defects in his product and 
shipped the second lot after the date 
of delivery specified in the contract had 
expired. The buyer refused to accept 
delivery although he admitted the 
quality was fully equal to the samples 
from which the contract was made. 
The manufacturer again instituted 
legal proceedings against the pur- 
chaser to collect damages amounting to 
the profits he anticipated earning on 
the remaining six lots of goods, five 
lots of which he may have delivered 
on the dates specified in the contract. 

The purchaser then filed an answer- 
ing suit against the manufacturer con- 
tending that his failure to deliver the 
second lot on the date specified was 
a breach of the entire contract. 

It is important to know that this 
Court held the manufacturer liable for 
the damages based upon the six lots of 
merchandise, although he had failed to 
deliver only the second lot. The rea- 
son for this decision is that a manu- 
facturer who breaches a contract by 
failure to deliver one lot of merchan- 
dise in accordance with the terms of 
the contract automatically becomes 
liable for breach of the complete con- 
tract. 


Non-Alcoholic Grape 
Juice Will Be Sold 


A non-alcoholic grape juice has been 
developed by the California Vineyard- 
ists’ Association, Donald D. Conn, 
managing director, announced at San 
Francisco this week, and will soon be 
marketed by the association on a na- 
tional scale. The new beverage was 
worked out by the association in con- 
junction with the University of Penn- 
sylvania, Mr. Conn said. 

The new grape juice will have the 
flavor of muscat, with the color of zin- 
fandel. 

Lord & Thomas and Logan, San Fran- 
cisco office which has charge of the 
Flame Tokay advertising of the asso- 
ciation, will probably handle the adver- 
tising of the new juice. 

Ralph Mead Bates, for fifteen years 
vice-president and business manager of 
House Furnishing Review, has been 
appointed New England manager of 
the American Exporter. 
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Business Indices 


Current business indications continue 
favorable, especially bank figures, 
chain store sales and railroad freight. 
Loadings in the week ended Septem- 
ber 29 amounted to 1,196,768 cars, 
exceeding those of last year by 69,865 
cars, and, for the first time this year, 
surpassing those of 1926. A soften- 
ing of the money market this week, 
especially for time loans, was a notable 
feature, coming, as it does, at a time 
when commercial and crop demands 
are active. 


Total Transactions 


Bank clearings of the twenty-three 
principal cities in the week ended Oc- 
tober 4 amounted to $13,432,919,000, 
exceeding those of a year ago by 15.3 
per cent. In New York the gain was 
19.7 per cent. The aggregate of the 
other cities was up 6.7 per cent, only 
six showing declines. Bank debits to- 
taled $19,202,874,000, 15.8 per cent 
above those of 1927. New Yorkers 
were higher by 22.1 per cent. Those 
of the other districts by 6.8 per cent; 
only two districts were lower than last 
year. 


Credit Conditions 


A slight easing in time money was the 
feature of the week. The rate reced- 
ing from a maximum of 714 to a 
maximum of 71/4. Call money was also 
more plentiful at lower rates, from 61, 
to 8. Commercial paper continued at 
514 for best names. 


Construction Contracts 


Construction contracts in the thirty- 
seven states east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains in September amounted to $587,- 
674,000, a new high for that work, ac- 
cording to F. W. Dodge Corporation 
reports, 14 per cent more than in 
August and 13 per cent above the total 
of September, 1927. The total since 
January 1 was $5,132,944,100, an: in- 
crease over last year of 7 per cent. 


Margin of Profit 


Prices of wholesale commodities re- 
ceded one point further last week, the 
Irving Fisher index falling from 99.3 
the week before to 99.2 last week. 


Chain Store Sales 


Twenty-seven chain store organizations 
report sales in September of $121,- 
519,120, a gain over those of Septem- 
ber, 1927, of 25 per cent. The same 
companies, including most of the large 
ones, had sales for the first nine 
months of the year amounting to 
°944,088,074, a gain of 19.2 per cent. 
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“New England’s Second Largest Market” ” 


Metropolitan 
Providence Spends 


$59,928,800 


Annually for Food Products 
as follows 


Groceries and Delicatessen................ $25,929,800 
PE ONE nk he con eaievewadsnsas 8,088,600 
Sic scernscdriiiaesaleiinniat adele 7,233,000 
Confectionery, Ice Cream, Soft Drinks...... 5,916,400 
Milk, Butter, Cheese, Eggs. ............... 5,782,900 
ee ere Terre re rere re 3,082,600 
I 555 ci sacncecatenncs 4 ema aes 1,960,800 
6 50650hscaneneaceeineenenndNs 1,210,000 
Fish and Sea Foods (Fresh). ............:. 724,700 


$59,928,800 


(U. S. Bureau of Census figures for 1926) 


Rhode Island depends upon outside sources 
for more than 90 per cent of its food supply. 
Are you getting your share of Rhode Island 
Business ? 


This compact market is effectively reached by 
The Providence Journal and The Evening 
Bulletin. 


Providence Journal Company 
Providence, R. I. 


Representatives 


CHAS. E. EDDY COMPANY R. J. 
Boston NewYork Chicago 


BIDWELL COMPANY 
Los Angeles San Francisco Seattle 
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Mistakes I Have Made in 


Hiring Salesmen 


(Continued from page 80) 


I hire him. So I have ceased to be 
“open-minded” in connection with the 
man I cannot like, because I have 
found that it is not impossible or even 
difficult to find men of equal ability 
with whom it is a pleasure to work. 
It is human—delightfully and re- 
freshingly human—to pity the unfor- 
 tunate and to try to offset some of 
their unhappiness by providing them 
with a haven. How many thousands 
of unfortunates are pitied and shelter- 
ed each year by sales managers who, 
like myself, find it easy to confuse true 
sentiment with sentimentality, it is im- 
possible even to roughly estimate. 


“Charity” Jobs 


The sales executive who yields to 
the wholly understandable feeling does 
his house an injustice, himself an in- 
justice and the applicant an injustice 
in a great majority of cases. Leaving 
aside the remarkably few men who 
both deserve pity and who prove to 
make thoroughly desirable salesmen, 
- employment of such applicants, except 
when based on non-sentimental rea- 
sons, is invariably a waste of both time 
and money. The salesman hired 
through sentiment exists more com- 
fortably for a few weeks—and then 
departs with a black mark on his rec- 
ord. 

Time after time I have found that 
the one true kindness that I could ex- 
tend was to search out the applicant’s 
real abilities and then, through friends, 
afford him the opportunity to use them. 
Without going into elaborate detail I 
have found that for such men a combi- 
nation of light manual labor and cler- 
ical responsibility is the most frequent- 
ly successful solution of their “labor 
problem.” 

The over-intense applicant may re- 
form if constantly under the eye of a 
sympathetic sales manager or branch 
manager, But even then he is seldom 
worth the extra hours which must be 
spent in order to bring him back to 
earth. But for about ten years I was 
particularly prone to respond favorably 
to the appeal of the “go-getter.” To- 
day only my sympathy goes out to the 
youngster who burns the paper of his 
letter of application with such phrases 
as, “Life will be impossible for me if 
I do not prove to be your best sales- 
man,” and “I will succeed for every 
fibre in me burns with that desire’ — 
to quote actual phrases from two let- 


ters which I received during this year. 
Such highly overstrung individuals, 
when viewed dispassionately, can be 
seen as lacking in that all-essential 
sense of proportion. They are at least 
mildly mentally unbalanced. In the 
several cases where I have made the 
mistake of hiring men of this type, 
they have set a faster pace than they 
could follow and were impatient with 
themselves and with the territory. Be- 
cause results commensurate with their 
idea of their own selling efforts did 
not come overnight, they died on my 
hands. Like a Roman candle after a 
series of brilliant explosions—nothing 
was left but a worthless tube from 
which all power had vanished. 
Another class includes men who 
have a very definite reason for making 
good and the correct mental attitude 
but who may or may not have both 
physical stamina and developed or un- 
developed abilities. This includes all 
men of the type that receive and de- 
serve admiration because of their will- 
ingness to do their utmost either to ad- 
vance themselves from another type of 
work in which they have found them- 
selves, or to carry more than their hu- 
man load for the benefit of others. 
The man who tells you—or tells me 
—that he wants to become a salesman 
rather than a section hand on the rail- 
road or a helper in a garage casts no 
reflection upon the callings which are 
thoroughly essential, but in his quest 
for a greater enjoyment than he can 
find in work for which he has been 
miscast by circumstances shows intel- 
ligence of a type not to be scorned. 


Baseball in Selling 

My mistakes in this grouping have 
at least been human in erring on the 
side of affording opportunity rather 
than denying opportunity. Neverthe- 
less, as I look back over a quarter-cen- 
tury my failures in my efforts to trans- 
plant these men slightly outnumber the 
successes. But that I respectfully main- 
tain is a winning record. For one fully 
successful salesman—thoroughly  suc- 
cessful or even moderately successful 
—more than repays a dozen short-lived 
failures. My willingness to take 
chances when hiring salesmen is con- 
fined to men who will be real assets if 
they make the grade. There is little 
excuse for my errors in now and then 
having hired men who didn’t make the 
grade—and as the Irishman said, 


“Wouldn’t be worth their salt no mat- 
ter how good they were.” 

One common mistake I have made 
in hiring junior salesmen has been to 
select semi-professional baseball play- 
ers. When a youngster of twenty to 
twenty-five is good enough to make a 
Class A team or even a good “‘semi- 
pro” league team—well, baseball is in 
his blood. He may be a good specialty 
man when the snow is on the ground 
—but when spring comes baseball is 
not far behind! 

Three failures of mighty promising 
material are black marks against me 
because I did not sense the full danger 
until the cub had spoiled himself by 
the easy money any good ball player 
can pick up in the country by playing 
ball twice a week. The trouble comes, 
not with the two afternoons lost, but 
with the 24-hour day, sleeping, eating 
and day-dreaming baseball. This pro- 
gram leaves no hour in the week for 
the straight-ahead concentration on the 
new job—and failure is inevitable. 


To Hold or to Fire? 


Fortunately, for the moment at least, 
my most frequent dereliction in con- 
nection with hiring unsuccessful sales- 
men has vanished. For I have fre- 
quently felt that a clean-cut youngster 
I have hired, who possesses both a 
thoroughly likable personality and a 
quick grasp of instructions, has been 
kept on the payroll because of the spe- 
cial attentions that I have showered 
upon him—even when it was apparent 
that he was not making the progress 
which this intensive coaching would 
have brought into being if he had the 
latent ability with which I credited 
him. For I hate like the mischief not 
to have a youngster with so many as- 
sets prove successful. Because I like 
him personally and admire his type, 
time and time again I have let hope 
triumph over experience. 

It is not easy for me to differentiate 
between the promising, likable young- 
ster who is entirely a novice at selling 
and who requires—and deserves— 
every attention, and who with this at- 
tention gradually comes into his own, 
and the other youngster who has all 
these pleasing human _ traits—but 
whose body and brain do not contain 
a winning combination. 

The one consolation that I have as 
I look back over the salesmen I have 
hired who have not made good is that 
I have helped to find the right niche 
for many men. 

And my one greatest regret is 
that I have kept both good men and 
poor men in the field when, with bet- 
ter judgment, I would have replacec 
them more quickly and made room for 
someone far better. 
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To Select the Proper 


Advertising Mediums—You Need 
STANDARD RATE & DATA SERVICE 


It gives up-to-the- 
minute information on 
rates, discounts, color 
and cover charges, spe- 
cial positions, classified 
advertising and _ read- 
ing notices, closing 
dates, page and column sizes— 
and circulations on publications 
in the United States and 
Canada. 

The rate-cards and circula- 
tion statements are practically 
duplicated and placed in one 
convenient volume. 


Published Monthly 


—supplemented with bulle- 
tins—and covers daily news- 
papers, farm papers, general 


magazines, business 
papers, religious and 
foreign language pub- 
lications. 


Confidence 


Every great business 
enterprise, that has endured 
over a span of time, has been 
founded upon—and has pros- 
pered through—the confidence 
of those comprising the market 
to which it sought to sell its 
merchandise or service—confi- 
dence in honor, intelligence, 


appreciation and goodwill! 

During the short span of eight years 
STANDARD RATE & DATA SER- 
VICE has done what it has taken other 
successful institutions many years to 
accomplish. 


(TEAR OFF ON THIS LINE) 


Standard Rate & Data Service, 
536 Lake Shore Drive, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


which we are to have the privilege of using 30 days. 


bulletins issued every other day. 


You may send us—prepaid—the current number of Standard Rate & Data Service, together with all bulletins since it was issued, 


If we are not convinced of the value of this Service at the end of that time, we shall return the issue and our obligation is ended. 
Otherwise, you may consider us subscribers and send a revised copy each month for one year. The Service is to be maintained by 
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The Sales Manager Who Gets the 
Most Out of Advertising 


(Continued from page 84) 


divorced from the sales end. All he 
is interested in is seeing that the prop- 
er product is advertised at the proper 
time, that the facts are properly pre- 
sented, the copy style pleasing to him- 
self, and other facts, all of which 
are more along the lines of advertising 
than sales. 

Then we have the type at the other 
end, the sales manager who carries his 
idea of working advertising and sales 
together so far that the advertisements 
resolve themselves more or less into a 
series of announcements of new lines 
atic ‘Yew articles. _ 

One such example occurs to me, 
well-known in this city. This com- 
pany manufactures a product that goes 
into the homes. Style changes are 
frequent, so it is logical enough that, 
in addition to announcement bulletins, 
the space advertising of this client 
should consist largely of announcement 
to the trade and public of new models. 

Everything in the advertising for 
this client is considered from the 
standpoint of the immediate sales 
problem. Naturally, it is difficult to 
‘plan such advertising tar in advance, 
and the question has naturally arisen 
many times as to whether it would not 
be better for this client to foregu .ome 
of the novelty appeal that he has been 
using with this announcement copy in 
favor of a plan that would have more 
coherence and that could be prepared 
as a unit. It has been suggested to 
him, too, that the service he has to 
offer is possibly of more interest than 
the different articles themselves. 

Just how far the sales manager 
should go in coordinating his advertis- 
ing with the sales depends a lot upon 
the nature of his product and the prob- 
lems he has to work out. I don’t see 
how any stereotype answer can be 
given to that. 

I think that if the sales manager, 
taking him as an average type, would 
see to it that the agency had the worth- 
while selling features, that it is edu- 
cated as to timeliness of appeal, knew 
what the policy of the company was 
to the way in which it has to sell its 
product, and then would leave to the 
agency the matter of working out the 
ideas, style of copy, art work, etc., 
that the happiest combination would 
be reached. Sales managers sometimes 
make the mistake of trying to edit 
every piece of copy. Too often what 
they really are trying to do is to get 
the copy writer to write copy as they 


themselves would write it. That 
would not always mean better copy. 
No two men will approach the same 
problem in the same way, or come out 
with the same results. Six different 
men will write six different pieces of 
copy and get six different ideas. The 
chances are that each one of them will 
write good copy with sound ideas, if 
the facts have been given to the copy 
men. What should be guarded 
against are technical inaccuracies and 
misstatements of facts, poor mechan- 
ical appearance of the product if it 
is shown, and such matters concerning 
which the sales manager naturally will 
know more than his advertising 
agency. 

To put it another way, a proper 
recognition by both the agency and 
sales manager of the part that each 
can best play will speedily bring the 
proper cooperation to achieve the best 
results. 


By 
George H. 
Read 


(Continued from page 82) 


clude one or more agency men ac- 
tive on the account. And, of course, 
all sales conventions should include 
as many of the men from the agency 
as would be benefited by the various 
discussions. Some very effective key- 
note ideas, big enough to base entire 
advertising campaigns upon, have been 
developed at sales conventions. 

The salesmen who are right out on 
the firing-line where they can witness 
the effects of company policies, and 
hear the comments on company prod- 
ucts, are in better position to give 
helpful information to advertising 
agencies than most sales managers 
realize. An agency man can frequent- 
ly spend a more profitable half-hour 
or half-day with a salesman than to 
make all his sales conferences exclu- 
sively with the sales manager. Sales 
managers would do well to encourage 
such opportunities. 

Sales managers should also advise 
their advertising agencies of any mat- 
ters which the salesmen report that 
would have any bearing on the adver- 
tising. Sometimes advertising could 
be made very helpful in overcoming 
certain conditions which are slowing 
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up sales if the agency were given in- 
formation which the sales manager 
possesses. 

The best formula that I know of for 
getting sales managers and advertising 
agencies to work together most profit- 
ably to the advertisers is a very simple 
one. Let them arrange for periodical 
meetings, frequently enough to keep in 
close touch with one another on all 
important developments, but not so 
frequently as to allow the meetings to 
become involved with routine and un- 
important discussions. In the natural 
working out of such a conference plan 
both the sales manager and the 
agency men will discover and acquaint 
one another with the ways in which 
they can cooperate most effectively. 


By 
L. » 
Crowell 


President, Crowell, 
Crane, Williams & 
Co., Chicago 


F a sales manager and an agency 
[& to pull together, they should 


certainly part company. I can- 

not conceive why a sales manager 
would not wish to cooperate, inasmuch 
as he is responsible for the sales of 
his company, and the advertising is 
one of his two arms of selling, the 
other being man power. 

Probably the first and most impor- 
tant step in close cooperation between 
the sales manager and his agency is 
an exchange of close confidence. The 
sales manager who unburdens himself 
of his troubles and aims and aspirations 
to the agent will find a sympathetic 
ear, and a willing heart and hand. 
This is but natural when you stop to 
consider that the advertising account 
cannot succeed unless the sales suc- 
ceed, and there are many factors that 
have a bearing on this outcome aside 
from the advertising. 

Aside from the products, which, of 
course, is of prime importance, I refer 
particularly to sales policies, plans 
and organization. Agents should not, 
and the more experienced do not, ex- 
pect sales managers to adopt readily 
all of their ideas. 

In the first place, the agent must 
be careful that his ideas are practicable. 
When he is fairly sure of that, he 
should then — to prove his equa- 
tion in the field to the satisfaction of 
the sales manager in a way that leaves 
no alibis for the salesmen when the 
plan is adopted and launched on a 
wholesale scale. If the agent cannot 
make his plan work himself, then he 
cannot expect the sales manager to do 
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Most artists sell fin: 
gers. We maintain 
at in advertising 
aaa ee \(\ 
are Dut te ackeys N\ 
of the master ideas 


MARTIN ULLMAN 
STUDIOS INC. 


250 PARK AVENUE 

NEW YORK -+- VANDERBILT 4563 
IDEAS + LAYOUTS 
LETTERING ~ILLUSTRATIONS. 


@ 


‘CREATORS 


NOT JUST ILLUSTRATORS 
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WANTED 
A Real Sales Manager 


1—Capable of organizing and directing a commis- 
sion paid sales department: with salesmen get- 
ting $100 commission on each sale. His district 
men will receive $25 commission on all sales 
made in their district, while the sales manager 
will get $25 commission on every sale made by 
the entire organization. Just 50 sales per month 
will pay $13,000.00 per year. 


2—He must be familiar with modern finance and 
time payment plans. 


3—Able to prove his ability by performance—not 
oratory. 


Here is the product— 
THE WEBB HYDRO-PEP LIQUID GAS SYSTEM 


The Webb Hydro-Pep system is a manu- 
facturing plant which weighs 2000 
pounds when in operation. It makes 
gas from a liquid fuel known as Hydro- 
Pep, a special fuel which we have de- 
ve.oped in laboratory work in conjunc- 
tion with the Bureau of Standards 
United States Laboratory. This fuel 
Hydro-Pep, is kept in a plant buried 
away from the house. (See illustration.) 
It does not need to be generated, heated 
or pressure put on it. Merely turn 
the stoves on and light them the same 
as natural gas. The System produces 
gas from this Hydro-Pep fuel, which 
burns in cooking range stoves, bath- 
water heaters, laundry stoves, or radi- 
ant fire stoves. It produces a quick 
clean heat equal to city gas. 


The plant is automatic and needs no 
attention whatever. A small] electric 
motor runs the plant, and ‘consumes 
from 5 to 8 cents worth of electricit 
per month. No attention is required, 
and no worry. No chemicals, no soot 
no greasy, grimy walls as from natural 
gas. The Webb Hydro-Pep Liquid Gas 
system provides the most economical 
individual artificial gas system known. It 
operates for about % that of, the aver- 
age compressed cylinder artificial gas 
plants. One filling of the plants runs 
much longer as it holds 2 barrels of 
Hydro-Pep fuel. It is easy to install the 
plant and the cost is mighty small. 


Complete gas service for rural, small town and urban homes 
wherever electricity is available. 

For years our organization has manufactured a farm lighting plant which has a wide 

sale. We have our own sales organization to sell this product, and a Finance Company 

of our own to handle instalments sales. We are prepared to finance the deferred pay- 


ments of the Webb Hydro-Pep Systems, when sold on an instalment basis. Production is 
no problem, and a supply of plants is now in stock. 


If you are the man we want and can produce sales volume at a profit— 
here is your opportunity. Either write or wire for information to 


MR. FRANK A. WEBB, President 


The National Lighting Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
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so. But once the agent has proven its 
practicability he will find the sales 
manager not only a willing, but an 
anxious cooperator. 

If there is one mistake that sales 
managers may fall into it is conceal- 
ing facts from their agencies. If an 
agency is not worthy of implicit con- 
fidence, then it should not be on the 
job. And if this confidence is not given 
to an agency that is worthy of it, then, 
manifestly, it cannot do its best work. 
The agency is likely to proceed in one 
direction while the company is secretly 
working in another. 

Fortunately, we have not had such 
an experience ourselves, but we can 
conceive of the things that might hap- 
pen under such circumstances. 

For example, a sales manager might 
have a personal preference for certain 
products in his line, say, for instance, 
that these items were made at his be- 
hest. Sales records of the company 
might show that these numbers were 
not good sellers, but, inspired by his 
own blind faith in their salability, the 
sales manager might very easily lead 
the agency into featuring them unduly 
in the advertising. 

On the other hand, if the agency 
had access to the sales records, it prob- 
ably would have identified the popu- 
lar trends in the line and convinced 
the sales manager that he was backing 
dead horses instead of live ones with 
his company’s money. 

Indeed, we only recently heard of 
such a case from one of our friends in 
the agency business. 

Contrast with this the practice of 
some of our clients who report to us 
monthly not only the sales in dollars 
and cents, but the unit shipments of 
each and every model. Thus are we 
able to sit in the watchtower and keep 
our eyes consistently on the passing 
trends of styles, prices, materials, and 
even manners. Thus can an agent en- 
dowed with a little vision anticipate 
the current thing; and thus can his 
advertising ever be in the van instead 
of trailing the procession. 


C. V. Maudlin, advertising manager of 
American Forests and Forest Life for 
the past six years, has resigned, effec- 
tive October 31, to become managing 
director of the Bureau of Applied 
Economics. 

The Bureau specializes in economic 
surveys, cost of living data, purchasing 
power studies and other subjects re- 
lated to advertising and selling. 


Theodore H. Schwarzbach has been 
appointed manager of the direct mail 
department of the Lawrence Fertig 
Company, Inc., New York agency. 
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| Tell Your Story to 


Contest Plans That Make Salesmen 
Scramble for Orders 


OES the sales force seem to 

be ‘going dead on its feet’’? 

Perhaps a sales contest is the 

answer. Do you feel that the 
men aren't doing all they might be 
doing in digging up new accounts? 
A contest might help. (The North- 
western Furniture Company, for ex- 
ample, opened 346 new accounts in 
six weeks with their Turkey-Bean 
event.) With the year so near the 
close, are you a little worried that sales 
totals are going to fall short of the 
quota set the first of the year? A 
good speedy competition built around 
a tested contest idea might ae a“ 
over the top. 

Below we are printing a series of 
references to articles, which have ap- 
peared in SALES MANAGEMENT in re- 
cent months, which describe a variety 
of interesting contest plans that 
brought unusually good results for. the 
companies sponsoring them. The 
ideas used in most of them can easily 
be adapted to many other lines of 
business. 

While the stock of issues containing 
these articles has, for the most part, 
been exhausted, the publishers will be 
glad to supply ‘photostat copies of the 
pages on each story, at a minimum 
cost, to readers who do not happen 
to have the number in their files: 


346 New Accounts and a Lot of 
Fun. By Bruce Crowell. February 4, 
1928. 


Ninety in the Shade—But Sales 
Doubled. By George H. Pelton. 
April 28, 1928. 


A Sales Contest Plan to Dramatize 
the ‘Presidential Year’? Delusion. 
May 12, 1928. 


Why National Lamp Is So Strong 
for Dealer Contests. By L. P. Moyer. 
September 17, 1927. 


Shall We Fire the Salesman or Re- 
vise the Quota? By Eugene Whit- 
more. October 1, 1927. 


Does Santa Claus Bring Dull Sales? 
Then Try This Plan. By D. G. 
Baird. October 15, 1927. 


A Producers’ Club Whose Members 
Sold $70,000 Each Last Year. No- 
vember 12, 1927. 


A Contest That Makes the Sales- 
man ‘Follow Through.” November 
26, 1927. 


Extra Inches of Effort That Bring 
Extra Miles of Results. 


By Howard 


T. Ott, Manager, United States Rub- 
ber Company. January 8, 1927. 


Is This Plan Better Than the Cut- 
and-Dried Sales Contest? By D. G. 
Baird. January 22, 1927. 


Sold: $260,000 Worth of Oil Burn- 
ers in Thirty Days. By A. E. Mac- 
Innis, President, Seattle Power Plant 
Engineering Company. July 10, 1926. 


How the National Lamp Works 
Put on a Successful Dealer Contest. 
July 10, 1926. 


“Big Twelve’ Club Keeps Wilson 
Brothers’ Men on Their Toes. By 
D. H. Steele, Director of Sales, Wil- 
son Brothers, Chicago. September 4, 
1926. 


We Made Things Interesting for 
Our Jobbers’ Salesmen—And _In- 
creased Our Sales $3,000,000. By 
Roy A. Palmer, National Lamp Works 
of General) Electric Company. Sep- 
tember 18, 1926. 


Prizeless Drive Hangs Up New 
Sales Record During Summer Heat. 
October 2, 1926. 


When One Contest Is Over—Start 
Another. By D. G. Baitd. Novem- 
ber 13, 1926. 


Upholstery Manufacturers 
Form Association 


The National Upholstery Textile Asso- 
ciation, Inc., was formally launched at 
a meeting of thirty manufacturers in 
this field at Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York,’ last week, William P. Under- 
hill’ of the Sanford Mills, Sanford, 
Maine, is: president. ; 
The association, Mr. Underhill said, 
will work in conjunction with the re- 
cently formed National Association of 
Furniture Manufacturers to standard- 
ize trade conditions in the furniture 
field. 


White & Wyckoff Manufacturing 
Company of Holyoke, Massachusetts, 
has acquired a western plant at Daven- 
port, Iowa, where they will manufac- 
ture a full line of writing tablets and 
papeteries. 

Stevens & Wallis, Inc., advertising and 
printing firm, Salt Lake City, has 
opened a branch office at Ogden, Utah, 
under the supervision of Horace H. 
Walker, for the past seven years city 
editor of the Salt Lake Deseret News. 
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These 133,000 
Leaders! 


@ In nearly 3,000 busy communities there 
are Rotary Clubs whose membership 
rosters represent executive heads and 
leaders—133,000 of them. These leaders 
cover every line of legitimate and ethical 
human endeavor. 


@ Try to visualize a market place of 133,- 
000 men representing above the average 
earning capacity—men who are constantly 
in the market for every requirement of 
business, domestic and social life! This 
means office, store, factory, home, travel 
and recreational pursuits. 


@ The influence of these men on the civic, 
social and business life of their communi- 
ties is something to conjure with. 


@ You can tell them and their families 
the story of your products through the 
advertising pages of their magazine— 
THE ROTARIAN—The Magazine of Serv- 
ice—and be assured of their respectful 
attention and interest. 


ROTARIAN 


The Magazine of Service 
Chicago Evening Post Bldg., 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 
7 W. 16th St., New York 
Pickering Building, Cincinnati 


LITHOGRAPHED 
LETTERHEADS 


As low as 


$1.15 per M 
| _ Black Ink 
On 20-Lb. White Bond 


Direct mill purchases of paper in large 
quantity plus special intensive produc- 
tion make possible the following low 


prices: 

No. 1 * lb. White Bond 
aii cccdtsncwvcccaaccanased $1.15 per M 
Sa ccedaexsecsecscecacaives 1.18 per M 
Sih a kdaaiecacevedeccendicaue 1.20° per M 

Ma saadeneidsaakencnudaexan 1.23 per M 
SMadcccceceudaeseoeceecndes 1.45 per M 
Wi aiiccdansadsoceeneinnsasas 1.70 per M 
RAC bwkvieuncdducseucnennededs 2.25 per M 
20-lb. Hammermill Bond 
Ne idactanssaessesssawaesaad $1.75 per M 
PR aicccededatas eecewsacadces 1.85 per M 
ade srutdcdescenocsauncsenee 1.90 per M 
iiackdcttedenddudcenancedas 2.05 per M 
MN daddidecucisuciaaiedisadaa 2.35 per M 
po Se coer rer Torr eee 2.70 per M 
Qa eidactstnccsuatactacacenceds 3.50 per 


Minimum Quantity 6,250 


Engravings made at actual labor cost. 
Prices F. O. B. Chicago, Iil. 


We are serving thousands of large firms 
throughout the country. Let us send 
. you samples 


Letterheads in colors at 
correspondingly low prices 
Peerless Lithographing Co., Inc. 
1714-20 No. Robey St. 
Chicago, III. 
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HEN AN INDUSTRY STOPS SELLING: 
WY bees we hear complaints that the music 

business is in a bad way. Sales of small instru- 
ments are supposed to be extremely dull. Dealers are com- 
plaining and blaming the radio, the talking pictures and 
automobiles. But one of the leading mail order houses is 
enjoying a 50 per cent increase in sales in its music depatt- 
ment this year over the figure for 1927. And 1927 busi- 
hess in this department was good. Just why mail order 


sales should be going ahead, while retail stores are com- 


plaining that there is no business to be had, is hard to 


understand unless it is that the dealers and manufacturers | 


have made up their minds that business is bad, and are 
content to accept bad business rather than make any effort 
to stimulate sales through aggressive sales and advertising 
tactics. With every industry competing with every other 
industry, and many industries making intense éfforts to in- 
crease their share of the consumers’ dollar there is no pros- 
perity for the industry that goes to sleep, or makes up its 
collective mind that business is dull. There is ample evi- 
dence that the public is just fickle enough to spend its 
money where it finds the greatest welcome, and with the 
industry that makes the greatest effort to attract attention to 
itself and its products. If the music business is as dull as 
‘retailers claim it to be there is a real opportunity for ag- 
gressive manufacturers to adopt the tactics of the mail order 
houses, and through intensive advertising and sales effort 
recapture some of the business that has been taken away by 
more alert industries. 
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IVE YOUR DIRECT MAIL A CHANCE: In spite 

( a of the good work of the Direct Mail Advertising 
Association, hundreds of articles in business maga- 

zines and unselfish work by many leaders in the direct mail 
advertising business there is still an enormous amount of 
direct mail sent out that hasn’t a chance to succeed for the 
simple reason that it was prepared by amateurs, or by men 
who have no idea of what constitutes good practice in di- 


rect mail selling. We have two large letter files full of di- 


rect mail effort which has been collected in. the. past. two 
months. About three-fourths of it bears unmistakable evi- 
dence that it was prepared with little thought, without help 
from experienced or skilled direct mail men, that there was 
no plan behind the mailing, and no care in preparing the 
mailing list. When we see the wonderful results being ob- 
tained by people who know how to use direct mail it seems 
tragic that such a high percentage of direct mail is prepared 
by inexperienced hands. The average advertiser would not 
think of spending a great deal of money in magazines or 
newspapers without help from a good agency; nor would 
he dare use a poster or a window display which he himself 
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designed. Yet any number of sales executives will rush 
out a direct mail or letter campaign, giving it little more 
thought than they would to dictating a routine letter. Per- 
haps the great pulling power of direct mail is its own worst 
enemy, Even a poor direct mail campaign will bring some 
results. That’s why so much mediocre direct mail is used. 
But when it has been demonstrated time and again that 
skilled preparation will vastly increase the pulling power of 
direct mail, and when we know that there are men in every 
town in the country who are skilled in direct mail work, 
there is no excuse for sending out mediocre direct mail. 
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HAT ADVERTISING HAS DONE FOR THE 
WWams GROWERS: Due to the better sales 

and advertising methods of the citrus growers of 
California the growers receive 38 cents of every dollar 
spent by the consumer for citrus fruits. But the grape 
growers who until recently have done little in the way of 
efficient marketing and very little in creating markets or 
finding outlets for sub-standard products receive but 15 
cents out of the consumers’ dollar. It is true that the grape 
growers have had to face an enormous over production— 
that grapes are more perishable than citrus fruits and that 
there are certain other problems which seem to indicate that 
marketing grapes is more difficult than marketing citrus 
fruits, but the fact remains that the fine work of the men 
behind the California Fruit Growers’ Exchange has had a 
lot to do with the greater percentage of the consumers’ dol- 
lar received by the growers. Advertising has played a big 
part, as everybody knows. Why more growers in other 
lines haven’t profited by the citrus growers’ experience is 
somewhat of a puzzle. 


> ws 
Cys. PUBLIC IS BUYING QUALITY: Merchan- 


dise men in various lines report a distinct willing- 

ness on the part of the public to buy quality. We 
were told by a cosmetic buyer the other day that he was 
amazed at the way in which people were buying a skin 
rejuvenating preparation at $25 a jar; a druggist in what 
appears to be a very poor neighborhood claims that his 
sales of a new cold cream, priced at $2 a jar, have con- 
vinced him that price no longer matters to a large majority 
of his customers. A hardware dealer reports that the best 
selling item in one department was formerly a tool that 
sold for $7—today the best seller is a $12.50 model of the 
same tool which has been improved and which has taken 
the volume away from the $7 item. The former price bat- 
tle of department stores has been twisted into a fight for 
style supremacy. In some stores the merchandise in bar- 
gain basements today is of better quality than was sold on 
the upper floors of the same stores a few years ago. This 
does not mean that the public is spending money with a 
wild and carefree abandon, but it does mean that factors 
other than price are growing in importance—that 
style, quality and attractiveness are the real fac- ®® 


tors in selling. 
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CGrood advice, Mer. Babson! 


“Advertise in fast- 
growing publica- 
tions.” Do not look 
merely at the present 
circulation. Hunt 
for some publication 
which is not only big 
but shows a high 
percentage rate of 
growth. One rea- 
son for this policy is 
that when a publica- 
tion is growing fast 
its advertising rates 
tend to lag behind its 
circulation. “More- 
over the rapid 
growth implies that 
the publication is ap- 
pealing to alert and 
active readers—the 
kind which you want 
your advertising to 
reach.” 

—Roger W. Babson 
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No other paper in the decorative fabric field is able to point to such rapid and consistent growth 
as that shown by the above curve illustrating the sales increase of DRAPERIES. Perhaps 
this is because DRAPERIES is the only publication serving the decorative fabric trades ex- 
clusively. 

Possibly the fact that the retail sales value of curtains, draperies, upholstery, and other deco- 
rative fabrics increased from $325,000,000 to nearly $400,000,000 in the last two years, is part- 
ly responsible—but the real reason (which you can easily determine for yourself) is this: 
DRAPERIES is The Buyer’s Magazine, in every sense of the word. It talks the buyer’s lan- 
guage, answers his questions, solves his problems, and prints the information he wants and 
can’t get anywhere else. 

Advertising rates are still lower than the present circulation calls for. Immediate contracts 
are thus assured of a generous bonus. 


Full particulars cheerfully. given on request 


Ft 


420 Lexington Avenue New York City . 
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This Plan Eliminates 


A. W. O. L. Salesmen 


. if \ 


BY STEPHENSON McCHESNEY 


O matter what may be the size 

of your road force, it is ob- 

viously essential to know 

where each man is all of the 
time, With two hundred men on the 
road the very size of the force makes 
a certain manufacturer's job of keep- 
ing track of each individual a matter 
of considerable importance. 

This is the way it is done. 

Salesmen’s routes are all prepared by 
one man. He has records of routes 
from ages past, dealers’ purchases, 
maps, time tables, salesmen’s reports 
and the atlas to go by. And a record of 
prospective dealers and dealers who 
need special attention is sent him reg- 
ularly by office correspondents. Jig- 
saw puzzles are a simple pastime to 
him. 

He writes up a route for Brown that 
will keep Brown busy for a month or 
two. Brown gets a copy,: Brown's 
correspondent gets a copy, and a copy 
is kept on file for a record clerk to 
date. 


Receives Route Letter 


When Brown gets his new route, 
which usually starts at his home town, 
Dallas, say, he looks it over and reads 
the route letter of special instructions 
which the correspondent has sent him. 

Brown already has a loose-leaf note- 
book naming each dealer. in each, town 
in his entire territory. »Changes are 
sent him as they occur. After each 
dealer's name appear code symbols in- 
dicating to the salesman such details as 
the dealer’s credit. 

After the first swing around his ter- 
ritory Brown knows pretty well, and 
much better than anybody at the home 
office, just how much time he will 
need to cover the dealers in-a given 
town. He knows the dealers who are 
hard to sell and those whose orders 
will be waiting for him to pick off the 
spindle. He knows the dealers who 
do not get to the store until noon and 
those who go fishing on Thursdays. 

So he sits down and writes up a 
route dating post card on a form 
which is provided for him, estimating 
in advance the time it will take him 
to cover the first few towns on this 
new route, including Dallas. This card 
is sent to the home office and Brown’s 
dates are written on the office copy of 
his route. 

Brown's “bible” (instruction book), 


to which he must rigidly adhere, tells 
him: 

‘In order to determine how far 
ahead to write up route post cards, 
estimate the number of days it would 
take a message to reach the home of- 


‘ fice, if mailed the day you are sending 


in the card, ‘and a reply to get back to 
you by wire. Then enter in the top 
space on the card the town from which 
you will depart on that date; in the 
second space the town you will leave 
on the next day, and so on.” 

These cards are sent in weekly, but, 
again quoting the ‘‘bible”’: 

“In case of unexpected delays or 
changes in route,.send a telegram giv- 
ing new dates for at least four days in 
advance.” —— 

Really a simple system, after all, The 
salesmen send in dates of their own 
selection for their routes. They have 
no comeback if they fail to keep up to 
schedule. They know that perhaps im- 
portant mail will miss them if they 
leave a town ahead of time. All they 
must do if they get off schedule is send 
a wire to the office, for which the com- 
pany pays. 

Yes, it’s as simple as A B C. 


It Really Works 


If you ask, “Too simple. How do 
you make it work? Do the boys stick 
to their dates 10Q per cent? If not, do 
they always wire? And if so, where 
can I hire such supermen?” 

Well, it does work, and here’s how: 

We'll admit that so far only the 
ideal situation has been described. For- 
tunately, salesmen make their schedules 
as dated probably 99 per cent of the 
time. They send in their daily reports 
of calls made in the town or towns 
visited and the record clerk checks 


these up every morning with the dated - 


copies of their schedules. If they get 


off schedule they do send telegrams— - 


99 per cent of the time. 

But suppose Brown’s train gets the 
wrong side of a washout going into 
MacArthur, or White’s car loses a 
wheel trying to navigate Missouri 
gumbo, or Jones’ wife comes down 
with twins, or Kentucky mountain dew 
gets a-holt of Williams? 

Don’t any such things ever happen 
to this manufacturer's salesmen? 
Aren’t they human? 

“Yes” 4s the answer to both these 
last questions; but we believe that our 
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99 per cent statement still holds—we'll 
even make it 99 44/100 per cent. 

For this manufacturer's road men 
know the system and know that they 
must play their parts. The few slip- 
ups they do make are called to their at- 
tention in no uncertain terms. It only 
takes a letter or two to put any man on 
mettle, 

As to the occasional strays, if mem- 
ory serves us aright, only two sales- 
men have gone A. W. O. L. within 
the past year. 

One of them, perhaps for economy’s 
sake, saved two or three days’ reports 
to mail in one envelope. But he car- 
ried the Scotch impulse (or should we 
say influence?) a bit too far when he 
omitted to address the envelope. A 
telegram straightened him out. 

The other strayed over a week-end, 
when, as it happened, his correspond- 
ent was frantically wiring him about 
an important order. A telegram to his 
wife—dirty trick, we'll admit—brought 
him around. 

Remember the first foot drill they 
put you through in the army? Found 
yourself out of step, now and then, 
didn’t you? But after a few weeks it 
was natural, easy; to fall in step and 
keep in step. 

So train your salesmen to let you 
know where they are—perhaps by a 
formal system with a daily check-up 
like the one just described—and they 
will fall in step and stay in line. 


Mallinson “Photograms” 
Invitation to Exhibit 


H. R. Mallinson & Company, New 
York silk house, has sent photograms 
to silk buyers in various parts of the 
country, inviting them to view the ad- 
vance Spring collection of Mallinson 
silks. Accompanying each photogram 
was a telegraphed photograph of an 
official of the company known to the 
buyer. The photographs were trans- 
mitted in the executives’ handwriting. 
In addition to pictures of executives, 
the company sent to buyers telephoto- 


gtaphs of salesmen, announcing their 
arrival. 


The new Fisher Building, now near- 
ing completion in Detroit, has just 
placed what is said to be the world’s 
largest single order for interior fix- 
tures with the Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company. The 
number of units required will be about 
15,000. 


_ Harold N. Elterick, for the past three 


years export manager of the Kraft- 
Phenix Company, has joined C. Allen 
Reeder, Inc., New York agency. 
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Where are the schoolbooks that taught you to read? 


—gone.... but ther impressions remain... . 


Shades of William H. McGuffey! . 


each with a pointed moral. . . 
nunciation . . 
the thumb-chewed title page, “enjoyed a 
sale unequalled by any other schoolbook”’? 

Some were tossed long ago into the bot- 
tomless maw of the second-hand dealer. A 
few still grace public library shelves. But 
we'll lay odds that you can’t put your 
hands this minute on your grade school 
readers! 

Does it matter that they are mislaid? 
Not a whit! The important thing is that 
their effect remains. They taught you to 
read. 

This month shrewd business men will 
use the mails to send their prospective 
customers printed pieces picturing new and 
attractive things to buy. 


. . where are the school- 
books that taught you to read? Where are the virtuous stories, 
the lessons in simple pro- 
. the famous eclectic series that, according to 


To Merchants, Manufacturers, 
Printers, and Buyers of Printing 


A number of books dealing with the use of 
direct advertising and printed pieces have 
been prepared by S. D. Warren Company. 
Any of these books that you require may be 
obtained without cost through your printer. 
Write to him asking that you be put on the 
regular mailing list for them. Or write to 
S, D: Warren Company, 101 Milk Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


This mark is ased by many good printers to 

identify productions on Warren’s papers. These 

papers are tested for qualities required in print- 
ing, folding and binding. 


Those that are well printed on good paper—the leaflets and 
folders that by their very look indicate that their sender has 
something worth while to say—the prospect will pay partic- 
ular attention to. 


At the office, he will read them and hand 
them to his secretary to file for his future 
use. At home, his wife will fold a few 
away in her purse to re-read as she rides to 
the stores. 

At the time, he may glance at this liter-. 
ature quite automatically. He may not con- 
sciously realize that a future sale is breaking 
its shell. But he will be getting exact 
information about the precious business of 
what to buy and how to buy it. 

Where will these printed salesmen be 
next month? Does it matter, anyhow? Not 
a whit! For the mental impressions—like 
those this very page is now forming — can- 
not be easily tossed aside. 


Where is the printing that taught people to buy? 


—gone.... but the impressions remain .... 


VARREN’S 


STANDARD 


PRINTING PAPERS 


{better paper — better printing } 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(3) 


(6) 
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What The 


Christian Science Monitor 
Offers to Advertisers: 


An international newspaper that is ranked by news- 
paper men themselves as among the leading authori- 
tative publications of the world. Noted for its clean 
news and its unbiased editorials. 


Good company. Only carefully selected and ap- 
proved advertising, offering meritorious products 
truthfully represented, is acceptable for publica- 
tion in the Monitor. 


Regional Advertising at Regional Rates. Three 
editions daily—one for the Atlantic Seaboard states 
and Europe, another for the Central states, and a 
third for the Rocky Mountain and Pacific Coast 
states—makes possible the regional placement of 
advertising at a low rate. 


A remarkably responsive group of readers. The 
reader interest in the Monitor and the exceptional 
reader response to Monitor advertising are well 
known to many leading advertisers. 


A cooperative “tie-in” advertising service by which 
local advertising of retail outlets is secured to 
tie-in with manufacturers’ national advertising in 
the Monitor. 


Long life. The Christian Science Monitor, because 
of the nature and authoritativeness of its contents, 
retains its appeal far beyond the time of other news- 
papers, and probably is read by more individuals 
per copy than any other newspaper. 


Clean typography and makeup, combined with the 
finest printing of halftone illustrations, day in 


and day out. 
The 


Christian Science Monitor 


AN INTERNATIONAL DAILY NEWSPAPER 
Published by 


The Christian Science Publishing Society, 107 Falmouth Street. Boston, Massachusetts 


BRANCH ADVERTISING OFFICES 


New Yorx—Pxuwaperenia—MiaMi—C.eveLanp—Detroit—Cuicaco—St. Louis—Kansas City 
San Francisco—Los ANCELES—SEATTLE—PortLanp, OrnE.—LONDON—PARIS—BERLIN—FLORENCE 


Statement of Ownership 


of SALES MANAGEMENT AND ADVERTISERS’ 
WEEKLY, published every week at New 
York, New York, for October 1, 1928. 
Before me, a notary public, in and for 
the state and county aforesaid, personally 
appeared Raymond Bill, who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the editor and president 
of SALES MANAGEMENT AND ADVERTISERS’ 
WEEKLY, and that the following is, to 
the best of his knowledge and belief, a 
true statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment, etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, re- 
quired by the act of Aug. 24, 1912, em- 
bodied in section 411, Postal Laws and 
Regulations: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor and 
business managers are: 

Publisher: Sales Management, Inc., 420 
Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Editor: Raymond Bill, 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Managing Editor: Eugene Whitmore, 
420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Business Manager: Philip Salisbury, 
420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
2. That the owners are: Sales Manage- 
ment, Inc., Federated Business Publications, 
Inc., Edward Lyman Bill, Inc., Bill, Bown 
& Bill Publishing Corp., one per cent or 
more of the total amount of stock being 
owned by: Randolph Brown, Raymond 
Bill, Caroline L. Bill, Edward Lyman Bill, 
J. B. Spillane, all of 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York, N. Y., and Harold C. House, 
120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


3. That the known bondholders, mort- 


gagees, and other security holders owning - 


or holding one per cent or more of the 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: The Dartnell Corporation, 
4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

4, That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stock- 
holders, and security holders, if any, con- 
tain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that 
the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and be- 
lief as to the circumstances and conditions 
under which stockholders and _ security 
holders who do not appear upon the books 
of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of 
a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, 
association, Or corporation has any interest 
direct or indirect in the said stocks, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 

Raymond Bill, Editor and President 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 

29th day of September, 1928. 
William A. Low, Notary Public 
(N. Y. Co. No. 695 Reg. No. 9502. 
Certificate filed in Queens Co. No. 4826. 
Commission expires March 30th, 1929.) 
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H. H. Kelly, whose resignation as 
American automotive trade commis- 
sioner for Europe will take effect No- 
vember 1, has been selected to repre- 
sent the Hudson Motor Car Company 
in Europe. The exact nature of his 
duties has not been announced. 
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Letters to Use Between 
Salesmen’s Calls 
(Continued from page 86) 


It is hardly necessary to add that the 
salesman got his interview. 

The situations that follow the sales 
interview are so varied that it would 
be impossible to give a complete as- 
sortment of typical letters. Probably 
I have given letters that will illustrate 
the point of attack. Can such letters 
be generalized to the point where a 
few letters can be used for the gen- 
erality of occasions ? 

Undoubtedly half a dozen letters 
will meet the needs of the majority of 
post-interview sales strategies. After 
all, the sales points that differentiate 
one product from its competitors are 
few. Two or three letters present- 
ing the strongest aspects of each of 
these sales points will be usable under 
most circumstances. 

But for the unusual case, the dic- 
tated letter—such as the last letter 
quoted—is desirable. Whether it is 
feasible depends upon the size of the 
margin of profit from which sales ex- 
pense must be met. In large sales it 
is worth while to spend all the time 
necessary not only in dictating letters, 
but in compiling special reports, hunt- 
ing up information, making surveys, 
etc. The sales manager must make his 
own decision as to the intensity of the 
campaign for each order. 

But while he considers, he must re- 
member that a letter is cheaper than an 
interview, even when the salesman is 
working entirely on commission. 
When the salesman makes calls that 
could be avoided, he is spending time 
that might be spent in taking actual 
orders. Therefore, it is usually profit- 
able to write several letters if need be 
to shorten the sales process by as much 

as a single sales call. 


A drive for five hundred members 
by next Summer has been started by 
the Public Utilities Association under 
the direction of J. C. Barnes of the 
New Orleans Public Service Company, 
president, and E. Frank Gardiner of 
the Midland Utilities Company, Chi- 
cago, chairman of the Membership 
Committee. The association now has 
276 members. 


The Headlight Overall Company and 
the Crown Overall Manufacturing 
Company have been merged—each 
concern continuing its own independ- 
ent sales policy. The sales organiza- 
tions of each will be kept intact. 


Plants are located both here and 
abroad. 
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FREE OFFER TO ~* 
EXECUTIVES 
See Coupon Below 


iminating 
Waste 


By advertising that concentrates 


its effort on prospects only — 
that advertises your 
product constantly — 
that backs up your 
other selling effort 


__ a certain point it is not so much a question of 
getting more business, but in reducing the cost of getting 
business, that reflects on balance sheets. 


And many a manufacturer’s advertising problem boils 
down to eliminating the waste in advertising—in concen- 
trating where there is best chance of getting returns. 


Now there is a new, efficient way. You yourself select 
the people you advertise to. Then go after them forcefully, 
convincingly, and in a manner that keeps them sold—that 
does not merely tell your story once. 


This efficient concentrated way is Autopoint Pencil—an 
advertising medium that stays where you put it, constantly 
bringing your selling message before your prospects. 


100% Concentrated Advertising 


Your salesman cannot always be present when business 
is being given out. But your ad on Autopoint can! As an 
emissary from your firm you'll find Autopoint on the job 
all the time. Its impression is lasting. Orders are written 


with it—orders that will find their way back to you. 


The coupon below is offered executives of businesses 
seeking new sales methods. Send it for new business 
schemes, for an attractive sample Autopoint for your own use. 
Be sure to give firm name and title. Mail the coupon now. 


Attach business card 
or letterhead 


Made of Bakelite 


The “Better Pencil” 


3 Big Features 


J Cannot “jam’—protected by patent. But 

one simple moving part. Nothing to go 

wrong. No repairs. 

2 Bakelite barrel, beautiful onyx-like, light- Title 
weight material. 

3 Perfect balance—not “topheavy.” 


tion, prices, etc. 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY 
4619 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


For Executives 
nly 


Without obligation, please send sample 
Autopoint, booklet, sales-building proposi- 
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SALES 


Northern Illinois 
Group 


Like One Big 
City With Three 


Business Centers 


Merchandise All 
Three. Cities for 
Best Results 


Circulation 
Covers Over 
94% of the 
61,000 
Homes 
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Joliet Herald-News 
Aurora Beacon-News 
Elgin Courier-News 
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CpoPs “Then 


[t the STANDARD 
In a class by itself 


gives the facts about National Ad- 
vertisers and Advertising Agencies 
Revised at regular intervals 


Weekly Reports 


Special information to subscribers 


National Register Pub. Co. 


R. W. FERRELL, Mgr. 
245 Fifth Ave, - - - New York 
Chicago Philadelphia San Francisco Boston 


More Letters that Shake Hands 


With Customers 


ITH “Letters That Shake 
Hands With Customers,” 
by Robert Raymond, of the 
Evansville Tool Works, in 
the August 29th issue of SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, L. W. Goldberg, advertis- 
ing manager of the J. R. Watkins 
Company, Winona, Minnesota, is in 
hearty accord. To illustrate his own 
ideas on this subject, Mr. Goldberg 
sent us some very interesting material 
from which we are quoting below: 
“The personal mentions and the 
news items in your local papers con- 
stitute a veritable gold mine of sales 
possibilities—a virgin field of good- 
will-building opportunities,” he writes. 
‘From every nook and cranny of your 
paper there peer forth golden nuggets 
that are yours for the mere trouble of 
taking. 


The “Gold Mine” 


“Pick up any newspaper and you'll 
find the columns outside the general 
news section filled with the every-day 
doings of your friends and neighbors 
—your customers. A baby is born, 
a little girl has a birthday, a child is 
confirmed, a boy graduates, a daughter 
is engaged or married, a student wins 
a prize, a local boy distinguishes him- 
self, a young man wins a promotion, 
a mayor is elected, a citizen is hurt and 
taken to the hospital, an old resident 
dies. These are the daily happenings 
of the common run of folks, but each 
incident looms big in their respective 
lives. What does this mean to you 
who are the proprietor of the Big 
Store, or you who are the sales pro- 
motion manager or the advertising 
manager of the Big Department 
Store?” 

The answer is: write them a letter. 
And Mr. Goldberg goes on to give 
letters which will cover some of these 
cases. Here is one he would send 
to a man who has just moved into a 
new home: 

“Dear Mr. Brown: 

“At last, settled again! Isn’t it a 
relief and a pleasure to know where 
things are, to find things where you 
expect them—in short, to feel at home 
again? We hope that out of the 
bustle of moving has now come this 
restful delightful state. 

‘So into your new surroundings we 
are intruding this short little letter in 
the hope that we can be of service to 
you in making the new home more 
pleasant, more comfortable, more 
homey. It’s not only the big things 


that contribute toward happiness of 
the household, but the little items of 
necessity as well. 

“Haven't you said to yourself as 
these things came up. ‘We need car- 
pet tacks, another shade, an extra 
light in the bathroom,’ and, oh, a lot 
more such little things that you don’t 
think about till you actually run across 
them, or rather their absence, as you 
go through the house. 

“Pretty good idea right now, don’t 
you think, just to jot down on the 
back of this letter some of these little 
needfuls that come to mind right now? 
Then just call up this store and order 
them. They'll be out of the house so 
quick that you'll be glad you finally 
ordered all those things and got them 
off your mind. 

“And, say, when it comes to the big 
things, we have a House Furnishings 
department that we think can’t be 
beaten. It will be a pleasure to show 
you the new draperies, the new pat- 
terns in linoleum, the exquisite rugs, 
the cozy furniture in which this store 
abounds and excels. 

“Why not make it a point to come 
downtown today and shop around 
here? We like to have people go 
through our department leisurely, look- 
ing over the things carefully, studying 
them, discussing them. We assure you 
you won't be urged to buy. And if 
you'll ask for me when you get here 
I'll see that you get the very best of 
attention. 

“Expectantly yours.” 


A Letter to a Baby 


The concern that sends the follow- 
ing letter to Baby Jones is going to 
make a friend and customer of Papa 
Jones, according to Mr. Goldberg: 
“Dear Baby Jones: 

“With everybody making such a big 
fuss over you, it’s only natural that 
we, too, should send you a message of 
welcome. 

“We congratulate you on the selec- 
tion of (name of town) as your fu- 
ture home. And we congratulate you 
on your happy choice of parents. 

“Just to show you how proud we 
are of you, here’s a pair of booties 
for you as a little gift from our store. 
They'll look mighty nice on your feet 
—but let’s give you a little tip: Don’t 
try to taste them—it isn’t being done 
this year. 

“There are lots of nice things in 
this store for you—things being worn 
by the smart babies of your set. 
Cunning little garments, cute little 
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shoes, darling little bonnets. Nursery 
needs of all kinds in the finest quali- 
‘ies at consistently low prices. 

“Tell your Mother and Daddy to 
call on us for all your requirements. 
And, say, when you're down this way 
drop in on us for a little visit. It 
will be a pleasure to see you. 

“Cordially yours” 

One day when Mr. Goldberg was 
in Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin, he 
was asked to write a birthday letter to 
a little old lady who was celebrating 
her 86th anniversary. This is what 
he wrote: 

“Dear Mrs. Townsend: 

“So you're burning 86 candles on 
your Birthday Cake, Mrs. Townsend! 

“We extend to you our heartiest 
good wishes and hope to keep doing 
so for another 30 or 40 years. 

“Wisconsin Rapids is proud of its 
pioneer resident and the Johnson and 
Hill Company joins in doing homage 
to the woman who came here back in 
69. 

“Drop into the store some time, 
Mrs. Townsend, and tell us the secret 
of your long life. 

“Cordially yours, 
“JOHNSON AND HILL CO.” 


Results of This Ietter 


The results of this letter were all 
out of proportion to the time and 
thought it took to write it. In the 
first place, it pleased the little old 
lady tremendousy and she showed it 
to all her friends and members of her 
numerous family. 

“They're still singing the praises of 
the friendly store,” writes Mr. Gold- 
berg, ‘‘and what’s more, they're all 
trading there.” 

The news of this letter reached the 
Wisconsin Rapids Daily and the fol- 
lowing day this story appeared: 

“Pure, industrious and honest life; 
doing unto others as I like them to do 
unto me; abstaining from all intoxi- 
cants.’ 

“These are the secrets of long life 
as explained by Mrs. K. Townsend, 
213 8th street, who has just celebrated 
her eighty-sixth birthday. 

‘Mrs. Townsend, one of Wisconsin 
Rapids’ pioneers, came here in 1869 
and has made her home here ever 
since. Her advice on the attainment 
of a ripe old age was given in reply to 
1 letter of congratulation upon her 
birthday anniversary from the Johnson 
ind Hill Company. 

“Mrs. Townsend is active and enjoys 
‘he best of health and her handwriting 
would do credit to any man of 
woman.” 

Mr. Goldberg gives more letters— 
one to a girl whose engagement has 
‘ust been announced, to the father of 
: boy having a birthday, to the man 


who has just been elected mayor of 
his city—each a friendly, personal 
letter and a selling letter as well. He 
cites many good occasions when a note 
of congratulation, of sympathy or 
or praise may be sent out which wiil 
develop for its sender a heaping meas- 
ure of good-will and some actual sales 
as well. He also makes the point that 
letter-writing need not be confined to 
retail stores; that the manufacturer, 
jobber and wholesaler, using the per- 
sonal items in his trade papers, can 
develop the same friendly feeling be- 
tween his organization and. his cus- 
tomers as the “Big Department Store.” 


Oral Contracts 
With Salesmen 
Are Valid 


Editor SALES MANAGEMENT AND 
ADVERTISERS WEEKLY: In the arti- 
cle, ‘Legal Pitfalls in Hiring Sales- 
men,” in your issue of August 25, the 
case is cited of a salesman who held 
his company to a five-year contract 
regarding a special commission on 
sales of fence in Florida. 

Since the contract was apparently 
an oral one, I am wondering why it 
could be enforced as I had under- 
stood that a contract which could not 
be performed within one year came 
under the fourth section of the 
Statute of Frauds and was unenforce- 
able. Evidently I am_ overlooking 
some point, and I should appreciate 
further information.— George  S. 
Eaton. 

There is apparently a great deal of 
misunderstanding on this subject 
among a great many people who are 
not thoroughly conversant with the 
law on the subject. So much “hear- 
say” information has been circulated 
regarding oral agreements and con- 
tracts that many business men are 
confused. 

This is due to the law concerning 
real estate, which requires that a con- 
tract to be valid must be in writing if 
its duration is one year or longer. 
However, oral contracts pertaining to 
other subjects are equally as pinding 
and valid as written ones. No doubt 
many people have received informa- 
tion that oral real estate contracts for 
one year or more are invalid and have 
misapplied this rule generally. 

However, the fact that oral con- 
tracts are binding in matters relating 
to employing and engaging salesmen 
does not alter the fact that carefully 
drawn written contracts often prevent 
misunderstandings, save trouble, and 
more clearly define the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of the salesman.—Editor, 
SALES MANAGEMENT AND ADVER- 
TISERS’ WEEKLY. 
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? Hartford 


investors 


«get financial news 
when it IS news 


ARELY DOES an evening 

newspaper carry the large 
volume of financial advertising 
found in the Hartford Times. 
Our clientele includes every 
local security house whose 
methods and policies conform 
to our standards The Times 
provides today’s complete re- 
ports for investors... and thor- 
ough coverage of a city noted 
for its wealth. 


HARTFORD 
TIMES 


Hartford, Conn. 


Member of The 100,000 Group 
of American Cities, Inc. 


one of the 


GANNETT NEWSPAPERS 
Rochester Times-Union 
Rochester Democrat & 
Chronicle 
Utica Observer-Dispatch 
Elmira Star-Gazette-Advertiser 
Elmira Sunday Telegram 
Ithaca Journal-News 
Newburgh-Beacon News 
Olean Herald 
Ogdensburg Republican- 
Journal 
Hartford, Conn., Times 
Plainfield, N.J., Courier-News 


J.P.McKinney & Son, National Representatives 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
John J. McConnell, Western Manager 


The Taxi Weekly 


Covers the Whole Cab Industry 


New York Edition goes to 10,000 taxicab individual, 
fleet and company operators. Issued Mondays. 
National Edition goes to 4,000 fleet and company 
operators throughout the U. 8. Issued Mondays. 
Published in its Own Printing Plant at 
54 West 74th Street—New York City 


PHOTOSTAT 
SERVICE 
RAPID AND ECONOMICAL 


FACSIMILES - ENLARGEMENTS - REDUCTIONS 


Commerce: Pheto-Print Corporation 
42 BROADWAY 8@ MAIDEN LANE 
Hanover 8993 Jeha 3697 


Extra Copies 


If you want extra copies of this 
issue please order promptly as our 
supply is frequently exhausted a 
week after date of issue. 
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N2 more slow hand-feeding of envel- 
opes into an addressing machine 
one by one! — Get a demonstration of 
this wonderful new popular-priced ad- 
dresser. — It automatically feeds envel- 
opes into itself as fast as you can turn 
the crank. 


DOES A DAY’S WORK 
IN 5 MINUTES 
Four times faster than other addressing 
machines of similar size and price. 
For complete information and a FREE 
BOOK on Direct-Mail Advertising, pin 


this ad. to your business letterhead and 
mail to us. 


FLEAOTT 
ADDRESSING MACHINE -CO. 


149 Albenyx St., Cambridge, Mass. 


YONKERS 


(NEW YORK) 


HERALD 


. (EVENING) 


Serves a rich home district. Enjoys the 
largest circulation between New York and 
Albany. 

Population.......... 110,000 


Circulation 14,625 (ABC) 
—Representatives— 
GEORGE B. DAVID CO., Ince. 
110 E. 42nd St. New York, N. Y. 
1900 Wrigley Bldg. - Chicago, III. 


WILKES-BARRE, Pennsylvania 
Joins the 100,000 Class! 


ITS NEWSPAPER IS THE 
AaBanad 


TIMES @& LEADER 


Published each weekday afternoon at 
44-48 West Market St., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


This Newspaper Rates First in the Third 


Population Center of the Second State 


Advertising published 1927 totaled 12,468,834 


lines a gain of 137,074 lines over 1926. 


Circulation A. B. C report January 1, 1928, net 
paid, 27,704, a gain of 1,456 over the same report 
926. 


in 1926 
STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


Special Representatives: New York, Philadel- 


phia. Chicago. Los Angeles, San Francisco 
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Advertising Built This Million- 


Dollar Business 


(Continued from page 81) 


learned for the first time just what 
advertising will do when, in 1924, 
it circularized a list of some 50,000 
subscribers to a health magazine, 
featuring a vaporizer for colds. This 
product sold at two dollars. The 
replies poured in by every mail and 
in such volume that the small factory 
then in use couldn’t begin to fill the 
orders promptly. Still the orders kept 
coming in and eventually M. W. 
Wentworth, president of the company, 
and also treasurer of the Battle Creek 
Sanitarium, asked H. M. Babcock, who 
was then an employe of the sanitarium 
and who is now sales manager of the 
Sanitarium Equipment Company, to 
take a thirty-day leave of absence from 
the sanitarium and come down and 
answer those enquirers, explaining that 
the factory was swamped with orders 
and would fill them as fast as pos- 
sible! 


Limit of Five Horses 


“Prior to that time, we had made 
up the various appliances in small 
numbers,” Mr. Babcock said. ‘We 
would make up a few of the vapor- 
izers, for example, and they would last 
a month or perhaps six months. We 
used to make a quantity of five horses 
at atime. When we sold all of those, 
we would build five more and wait till 
they were sold before building any 
more. I remember the first time we 
determined to build a lot of twenty- 
five mechanical horses the factory 
superintendent was scared to death. 
He thought we'd never be able to sell 
so many. Now we build most of our 
exercisers in lots of a thousand and 
we can’t keep up with the demand.” 

Having caught up with the deluge 
of orders for the vaporizer after a 
time, the company next tried adver- 
tising a ‘‘Photophore’”’ in the same way 
and with much the same results. Sales 
jumped some 500 per cent imme- 
diately. This was a device calculated 
to take the place of hot-water bottles, 
electric pads, and other methods of 
administering heat to the body and it 
sold for twelve dollars. 

In the meantime, the demand for 
exercising devices was growing with- 
out cultivation. The experiences of 
the World War had emphasized the 
importance of keeping fit and had 
demonstrated the fact that a large per- 
centage of the young men of the coun- 
try were not getting the exercise and 


sunshine they required. Then, in a 
short space of time, two. ex-presidents, 
a president and several other prom- 
inent men died and the personal 
physicians of other prominent men be- 
gan to recommend that they keep 
themselves fit by using mechanical 
exercisers. 

The devices manufactured and sold 
by the Sanitarium Equipment Com- 
pany had been invented by Dr. John 
Harvey Kellogg, head of the Battle 
Creek Sanitarium, over a period of 
years and used by him in treating 
100,000 or so patients at the sani- 
tarium. In the meantime, other sani- 
tarlums, gymnasiums, ocean liners, 
clubs, doctors and private individuals 
had installed some of the equipment 
and it was becoming somewhat gen- 
erally known. 

The demand for these exercisers 
was increasing so rapidly that the 
manufacturer had to quit advertising 
because he couldn’t fill the orders! 

Then the story of Coolidge’s me- 
chanical horse broke and for weeks 
mechanical exercisers, particularly me- 
chanical horses, were given front-page 
publicity in every newspaper in the 


country. There was another deluge of 


orders, this time for mechanical horses 
and other mechanical exercisers, and 
once more the Sanitarium Equipment 
Company had to seek larger quarters. 
Business doubled that year and it has 
doubled every year since. 

The production of part of the sani- 
tarium equipment and some of the 
household appliances was  discon- 
tinued, manufacturing facilities were 
enlarged and improved, and the com- 
pany began concentrating on mechan- 
ical exercisers, ultra-violet ray ap- 
paratus and other health-building 
equipment. 


Started With Quarter-Pages 


In the fall of 1926 the company 
began taking a quarter-page in Vogue. 
Harper's Bazar, The Literary Digest, 
Vanity Fair, Country Life, and pet- 
haps a few other magazines, support- 
ing this with direct mail to a list of 
about 500,000 wealthy business men 
and social leaders, theatrical producers, 
athletic clubs and other prospects. 
The magazine space was increased to 
a half-page in 1927, and this year to 
a full page. 

The direct-mail campaign is exten- 
sive and the printed matter used is ir 
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keeping with the quality of the prod- 
uct and the class of prospects to whom 
it goes. Plenty of color and illustra- 
tiofs are used and famous beauties are 
employed as photographic models to 
demonstrate the uses of the exercisers 
for women, while a “typical business 
man’’ or else an attractive athletic fig- 
ure is used for the same purpose in 
the appeal to men. 

Two major campaigns are being 

romoted this year, one on _ the 

“Health Builder,’ the other on the 
“Sunarc Bath.” “Keeping fit in fif- 
teen minutes a day” and ‘Sunshine 
and health” are the themes of the two 
campaigns, respectively. 

The sales appeal is based on health 
and beauty; two topics that are of un- 
failing interest to the prospects 
reached. 


Salesmen in 1926 


The company began employing 
salesmen for the first time in 1926, 
when it opened sales offices in New 
York, Detroit, Chicago, Los Angeles 
and other principal cities. As a rule, 
a man was employed as branch man- 
ager and was allowed to employ his 
own salesmen. Most of the branch 
managers, as well as the salesmen, it 
is said, are capable young men who 
were looking about for a suitable field 
and came in of their own accord or 
else were recommended to the manu- 
facturers by mutual friends. Com- 
paratively few salesmen are employed, 
even now, and they are trained pri- 
marily as demonstrators and advisers, 
rather than as salesmen. They do no 
canvassing or digging up prospects; it 
is their task to give demonstrations by 
request to those prospects who have 
been interested by the advertising. 

As already stated, the products now 
manufactured by the Sanitarium 
Equipment Company were all invented 
by Dr. John Harvey Kellogg, head of 
the Battle Creek Sanitarium, and used 
by him for many years in treating 
patients at the sanitarium. Many of 
the patients became so enthusiastic 
over the devices that they wanted to 
have one or more of them in their 
homes; other hospitals and sanitariums 
learned of them and wanted them, and 
some physicians also wanted one or 
more of them. As a result, Dr. Kel- 
logg gradually came to manufacture 
more and more of the various devices. 

In 1912 Dr. Kellogg organized a 
stock company for the purpose of 
manufacturing and selling such equip- 
ment for hospitals and physicians. 
The business was very small. It grew 
gradually, however, and in 1920 the 
factory was moved to larger quarters, 
where it continued to expand. 


In 1924 M. W. Wentworth, treas- 
urer of the Battle Creek Sanitarium, 
bought out the manufacturing busi- 
ness, primarily because he had a son 
who was about to finish school and 
he wanted to furnish this son ‘‘some- 
thing to play with.” The new man- 
agement at first followed the course 
pursued by the former owners in sell- 
ing only to hospitals, physicians and 
health clubs, but that was a slow job. 
Then the direct-mail campaign on the 
vaporizer, already mentioned, was un- 
dertaken and the real commercial his- 
tory of the company began. 

Last year an ultra-modern factory, 
with all the latest equipment, model 
lighting and quantity-production ma- 
chinery, was erected in the midst of 
a 14-acre tract in Merrill Park and 
already the 60,000 square feet of floor 
space in this new plant has proved 
inadequate. It has become necessary 
to employ a night shift while plans 
are under way for adding another fac- 
tory building immediately. 

The volume, which in 1924 was 
only $27,000 gross, in 1927 was ap- 
proximately one million dollars net, 
and the business is still maintaining its 
record of doubling every year. 

All of which is a great tribute to 
the power of advertising. 

The Sanitarium Equipment Com- 
pany has just recently made plans for 
turning to dealer distribution. 


Albert H. Fancher has become the 
head of the plan and copy department 
of Cleveland & Shaw, Inc., New York 
agency. Mr. Fancher will also direct 
the servicing of several accounts. 

His previous connections include edi- 
torial work on the New York Globe; 
advertising manager of G. P. Putnam 
Company; member of the promotion 
department of the Butterick Company ; 
and promotion manager of the Inter- 
national Magazine Company. 


To provide more effective distribution 
of Rusco brake linings in Canada and 
the British Empire, the Russell Man- 
ufacturing Company of Middletown, 
Connecticut, will start soon the con- 
struction of a branch factory at St. 
John’s, Quebec. 

Later the company will expand its 
Canadian output to elastic webbing, 
belting and aviation supplies. 


Horace W. O'Conner, for six years 
in thé advertising department of Mar- 
shall Field & Company, and later with 
Roche Advertising Company, has 
joined the copy staff of Albert Frank 
& Company, Chicago. 
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“A Gigantic Workshop 
With Sky for a Roof” 


THE BEAUMONT TRADE 
TERRITORY 


Monthly Industrial Payrolls 


$7,000,000.00 


Covered Only by 
BEAUMONT ENTERPRISE 


AND 
THE BEAUMONT JOURNAL 
Ask Beckwith—He Knows 


20,273,876 LINES 


Carried in 1927 
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San Antonio Express 
SAN ANTONIO EVENING NEWS 


An organization providing a com- 
blete service in Outdoor advertising 
through advertising agencies 


NATIONAL OUTDOOR 
ADVERTISING BUREAU 


INC, 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT 
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iy uals, Professions, Business Concerns. 
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sore 4 be ® 
’ | Remington Rand Salesmen . 
ad P . * R It Res Take the Air - 
me rinting Csults (Continued from page 97) | 
brings his’ doubting prospects to thc bE 
, June 7, 1928. place where his claims can be proved’ 
Paterson Press-Guardian, What sales manager has not hoped 
Paterson, N. J. 
for the chance to show a group oi 
Gentlemen: his customers—all at once—that his 
The Breyer Ice Cream advertising appearing this week products are all that he says they are: 
completes the spring campaign for 1928. We want to take Here we have one use for the air- 
this opportunity to express our appreciation for what you plane in selling—to bring customers 
have done to make it such a success. to demonstrations. To carry them, in 
Our entire organization concentrated on making the record time, to factories and testing 
Breyer advertising as outstanding in the ice cream field grounds,—and to carry them there in 
as our Wheatena campaign is in the cereal field. No ex- nn ee sell them in groups—to 
pense was spared in creating it or preparing it for your ee. k 8 Jail 
publication. close as much business in one trip 
Wh , i with one or two salesmen as would 
at we appreciate so much was the fine printing re- a ‘| s | ree 
sults you gave us. It makes it possible for us to prepare CRGIRRENY S0Ke te SEEN ORS See 
the fall campaign with even more confidence. or forty calls. ; 
With kindest regards, we are But among the various products G 
Very truly yours, sold by cect. ee es = ( 
MCKEE & ALBRIGHT special systems which cannot be so Ex 
(Signed) C. M. Rohrabaugh unless the prospect has proof that an 
some organization with a problem as 
' similar to his own is using the system, Erl 
Che Paterson Press-Guardian || «ee ese’ ce 
say 
(Member 100,000 Group American Cities) Sales Talks in the Air us¢ 
W. B. BRYANT, Publisher Here, then, is another use for the Ge 
Nat. Reps. G. Logan Payne Co. New York Chicago Boston airplane. Where a customer will not for 
be able to take the time to visit an- * an 
other city to see a system in operation fac 
—and this holds good for a machine Cn 
or a plant, or a source of supply—it of 
is both convenient and speedy to use Hi 
an airplane for the purpose. he 
Remington Rand will, let us sup- cle 
a i i "5 
An Outstanding Leader for pose, be selling an entirely new ac of 
counting system to an important me 
prospect. It is the sort of system M 
Over Twenty Years which requires a large investment and én 
which can be used only by a few or- ion 
For nearly twenty years The Syracuse Herald ganizations in that city. The Rem- sal 
has been the supreme advertising medium of rand Air Yacht is called into action er: 
Syracuse. and all the prospects are taken to some int 
Not only in total volume of business carried, ~~ where such a system has already as 
: . na : been installed. as 
but in practically every classification appealing Th ’ lai , 
sac Miinaiaiadibien. _ The system is explained at its loca- A 
tion. And on the return trip it is - 
sold in the capacious cabin of the R 
plane. In the file of Remington Rand ; 
f ; Sei 
T H is a larger order placed and signed by Er 
HE SYRACUSE ERALD a large Philadelphia organization. ‘el 
; : ri 
Appended to the signature is the re- yes 
mark, ‘5,000 feet above the Susque- D 
hanna River on board the Remrand 
O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. Air Ship. D 
' The sale was made on the return 
National Representatives trip after a customer had been taken A 
at 100 miles per hour to Baltimore N 
280 Madison Ave. Peoples Gas Bldg. General Motors Bldg. to see his own problem solved with en 
New York City Chicago, Illinois Detroit, Michigan . Remington Rand equipment by a Bal- th 
Monadnock Bldg. timore business organization. Ww) 
: ‘ At the present time the value of as 
San Francisco, Calif. ; ; : ofa 
the airplane in selling is increased by uf 
the amount of good will it develops m. 
among the prospects. Pa 
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be sent free to executive readers who make a sep- 
arate request for each one on their business letter 
heads. Booklets will be mailed by the companies 


which publish them. 


Address Sales Management, Inc., Reader’s Service 
Bureau, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


General Business Efficiency 


Executive Accomplishment. Presidents 
and sales managers of such companies 
as Auburn Automobile, Yawman and 
Erbe, Youngstown Pressed Steel, F. J. 
Ross Advertising Agency tell how they 
save time—and ideas—through the 
use of a dictating machine. 


Getting the Human Energy You Pay 
for. A study of the effects of posture 


‘ and fatigue upon production in offices, 


factories and shops. 


Cutting Down Overhead. The third 
of a series of reports issued by the 
Hammermill Paper Company. Very 
helpful in its suggestions on reducing 
clerical expense and the working out 
of units to measure work of depart- 
ments. 


Making a Profit. This book is based 
on the premise that readers are more 
interested in net profits than in gross 
sales volume, that “if net profit av- 
erages 10 per cent of sales, then an 
internal saving of $10,000 is as good 
as a $100,000 increase in sales as far 
as its effect on profits is concerned.” 
A very worthy—and a very expensive 


—book. 


Research in Sales Management. Re- 
search as applied by several New 
England manufacturers to Better Dis- 
tribution—Reorganizing Sales Depart- 
ments—Sales Supervision—Improving 
Dealer Relations. 


Direct Mail 


A Suggestion Portfolio Showing the 
New Trend in Paper. A Collins pres- 
entation—of a new sheet combining 
the soft ‘“Laidtone” white on one side 
with color on the reverse “‘as brilliant 
as the ideas which can be impressed 
upon it.” The portfolio contains 
many samples of printing jobs on this 
paper. 


Reaching New Heights. Suggestions 
and swatches of a new leatherette 
cover stock which is recommended for 
booklet and catalog covers, mailing 
cards and folders. 


Mailing Material for Postal Shipments. 
Postal rates and regulations—illustra- 
tions of boxes to fit nearly every con- 
ceivable mailing need. 


Where—and How— 
to Get More Business 


Emphatic Facts About Roanoke. Here 
is a summing up, plus interesting addi- 
tional facts, of the advertisements of 
this thriving Virginia city which have 
been appearing in this magazine. 
Roanoke has many manufacturing and 
distributing advantages. 


Buyers of the Building Field. A book 
by C. Stanley Taylor, expert consult- 
ant, with special reference to the three- 
billion-dollar market represented by 
contractors and builders. Especially 
recommended is the analysis of buying 
methods in the field. 


Piedmont Carolinas—W here Wealth 
Awaits You. The last four words of 
the title are almost too good to be 
true, but after taking an automobile 
tour through this section in March the 
writer believes it. Here you will find 
the reasons for the amazing manufac- 
turing growth of this section, and why 
it is attracting so many northern com- 
panies. 


Special Report on Distribution, Char- 
lotte, North Carolina. Even though 
you may not be interested in locating 
a factory in the Carolinas you will find 
this study of distribution useful. Read 
it—and then revise your North Caro- 
lina sales quotas upward. Charlotte 
is a natural distribution centre and 
nearly 400 manufacturers in the East 
and Middle West carry stocks for their 
own account there. 
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BIGELOW, 
KENT, 


WILLARD 
& CO., Inc. 


Consulting Engineers 


Merchandising 
Counselors 


— 


Park Square Building 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


—« 


A record of the Proceedings of the Mer- 
chandising Conference, held under our 
auspices at Boston, in August, will shortly 
be available to loan to company officials. A 
Tequest will place your name on the list to. 
receive a copy, to be returned to us in ten 
days. 
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A Good State 
in Which to 
advertise 


@ 


Some of the more than 80 
national advertisers who 


MISS]SSIPPI 


Camel Cigarettes 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale 
Chesterfield Cigarettes 
Chevrolet Automobiles 
Chrysler Automobiles 

Clark’s Teaberry Gum 


as shown by 
their adver- 
tising in 


THE &% DAILY HERALD 


Herald Building Herald Building 
Gulfport Mississippi Biloxi 
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Why Some Advertising 


Doesn’t Pull 
Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT AND 
ADVERTISERS’ WEEKLY: You have 


been carrying a series of advertising 
for the Photographers’ Association of 
America, but in none of them have 
we seen the address of the headquar- 
ters of the association. 

It seems to us that this advertisement 
might have considerable pulling power 
if the address were given. In our own 
case we find it necessary to have pho- 
tographs taken in all parts of the 
country where we have construction 
work for installations of our building 
products. 

We have found it necessary to make 
our own list of photographers, over a 
period of years, from the names of 
men who have done photographic 
work for us, and I should say that we 
have collected possibly the names of 
some forty or fifty photographers 
throughout the country. 

It seems to me if these people could 
give us a list of their members in the 
various Cities, it would be possible for 
clients to write direct to these pho- 
tographers for service. I am wonder- 
ing if you could not forward this 
letter on to the association and request 
that they let us have a list of their 
commercial photographers throughout 
the country.—A. R. Gray, H. H. Rob- 
ertson Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Ahrens Will Give Trip 
Abroad to Hotel Student 


Transportation to Europe and return 
with a position for the summer in a 
European hotel and $100 cash will be 
given next June to the junior in the 
four-year hotel administration course 
at Cornell University, who shows the 
“greatest understanding of the field of 
business journalism as applied to the 
hotel industry,” the Ahrens Publish- 
ing Company, publishers of Hotel 
Management and other business mag- 
azines, announced this week. 

The winner will be selected on the 
basis of the amount and quality of edi- 
torial material he submits to the 
Ahrens Publications between October 
1 and May 1. 


The Excelsior Illustrating Company, 
the National Photographers, and the 
Standard Slide Corporation, New York 
City, have been consolidated as the Na- 
tional Studios, Inc., with headquarters 
at 226 West 55th street. The new 
organization has acquired control of 
the Animated Products Corporation 
and of the Manhattan Slide & Film 
Corporation. 
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EXECUTIVES WANTED 


SALES PROMOTION 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FOR 
new connection, and qualified for a salary between 
$2,500 and $25,000, your response to this announce- 
ment is invited. The undersigned provides a 
thoroughly organized service, of recognized standing 
and reputation, through which preliminaries are 
negotiated confidentially for positions of the calibre 
indicated. The procedure is individualized to each 
client’s personal requirements; your identity covered 
and present position protected. Established seven- 
teen years. Send only name and address tor de- 
tails. R. W. Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown Building, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


ADVERTISERS’ SERVICE 


ADVERTISERS’ Rate Guide Free. 36-page Direc- 
tory a lowest publishers’ classified and Dis- 
play rates of best producing newspapers and maga- 
zines. Other information. Our experience saves you 
money. Checking copies guaraateed. E. H. Brown 
Advertising Agency, Dept. 1246, 140 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Il. 


$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES DEVELOPED 
during 28 years for clients by our direct mail plans, 
copy, campaigns. One product, 1923, an idea, 
this year $100,000 orders booked.  Fifty-year-old 
concern desired 50 national representatives in 1925 - 
we produced 40 in three months. 700 dealers in 
10 months, at $3 each, for another. Ten years 
Sales Promotion Manager, Larkin Co. Submit sales 
problems for free diagnosis. James C. Johnson, 
119 Woodbridge Avenue, Buffalo, New York. 


SALES AGENCY 


ATTENTION OF MANUFACTURERS! IF YOU 
are anxious to increase sales on the Pacific Coast, 
a new aggressive sales agency is interested in a 
high-grade quality line. Your product must pos- 
sess merit and have broad distribution opportunities. 
Your proposition must be sufficiently attractive to 
warrant our concentration on the sales of your 

roducts in the West Coast Territory, Box 16, 
ALES MANAGEMENT, Graybar Building, New York, 
mn. ¥. 
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